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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH MEETING 



CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Headquarters: MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

April 12-17, 1964 



The thirty-sixth meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf officially came to 
order at 8:U0 p.m., Sunday, April 12, in the Music Room of 
the Mission Inn, Riverside, California, President Hugo F, 
Schunhoff presiding. 



OFFICIAL PROGRAM 



INVOCATION 

The Reverend Philip Smith, Universalis t-Unitarian 
Church, Riverside 

SONGS— Star Spangled Banner, God Save the Queen 
Mr, Joe Demeza, Leader 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Dr, Richard G, Brill, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside 

RESPONSE 

Dr, Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American School 
for the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut 

PRESIDENT' S REPORT 

Dr, Hugo F, Schunhoff, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

Dr, Francis W, Doyle, Chief, Division of Special 
Schools and Services, California State Department 
of Education, "Education of the Deaf— a Look at 
Problems and Issues in California" 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

RECEPTION— Lea Lea Room, Mission Inn 

Faculty Club of California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, California. 
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MONDAY, April 13 



9:00-11*45 A. M. 

1 FIRST BUSINESS SESSION— Spanish Art Gallery 
11:45 A. M. 

CONFERENCE PICTURE 
12:00 Noon 

LUNCHEON, Lea Lea Room, Mission Inn 

Speaker: Dr. Ray L. Jones, San Fernando Valley State 

College, n Adult Ec ^cation for the Deaf" 

1:30-4:00 P 0 M 0 
PROGRAM 

Higher Education, Academic and Vocational 
Chairman: Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., Superintendent, 

Governor Baxter School for the Deaf, Maine 

Dr<> Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 
"Current Problems at Gallaudet" 

Dr. Marshall So Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico 

School for the Deaf, "Higher Education for the Deaf* 1 

* 

Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American School 
for the Deaf, "Adult Education and Vocational and 
Technical Training" 

Mr. Art Washburn, Coordinator, Riverside City College, 
Riverside Junior College Program for the Deaf" 

5:30 P 0 Mo 

SOCIAL HOUR, Superintendent Brill's Residence 
DINNER (Each on his own) 

TUESDAY, April 14 



00-11:45 A. Mo 

PROGRAM, "Professional Training" 

Chairman: Mr. J. G. Demeza, Superintendent, 

Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, Canada 

Dr. Wm« J. McClure, Superintendent, Indiana School for 
the Deaf, "Some Thoughts for the Future" 

Discussion 

"Dormitory Counselors' Training," Papers and Discussion 

Mr. John F. Grace, Superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf 
Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr 0 , Superintendent, Georgia School 
for the Deaf 

Mr. Egbert No Peeler, Superintendent, North Carolina 
State School for the Deaf 
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12s 00 Nooh 

LIONS CLUB MEETING, Mission Inn 

All others lunch together, Lea Lea Room, Mission Inn 
30-3:00 P e Mo 

TOUR, California School for the Deaf, Riverside 
00-5 : 00 P e Mo 

ALL COMMITTEES MEET AT C e S 0 DoRo 
00 P e Mo 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF MEET, at C 0 SoD 0 Ro 
00 Po Mo 

DINNER, California School for the Deaf, Riverside 

00 Po Mo 

PROGRAM, Dr 0 Ray L 0 Jones and Group, Social Hall, 
CoSoDoRo, "Leadership Training in the Area of the Deaf" 

WEDNESDAY, April 15 



00-11; 45 A e Mo 

PROGRAM, "Administrative Problems" 

Dr 0 Edward W 0 Tillinghast, Chairman 
A workshop type of program divided by size of school 

SECTION I— Larger Schools (more than 225 enrollment) 
Spanish Art Gallery 

Leader— Dr 0 Stanley Roth, Superintendent, Kansas School 
for the Deaf 

Recorder; Mr 0 Gordon Harland , Principal, Arizona School 
for the Deaf and Blind 

SECTION II— Smaller Schools (less than 225 enrollment) 

El Mundo Room 

Leader: Mr 0 Arrain Turechek, Superintendent, Colorado 

School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Recorder: Mr 0 Robert Tegeder, Superintendent, Utah 

Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 
"What Changes should be made in our vocational curriculum 
to meet the needs of the deaf in our rapidly advancing 
technology" 

Section I— Mr 0 Roy Parks, Superintendent, Arkansas School 
for the Deaf 

Section II— Mr 0 Carl F 0 Smith, Superintendent, North 
Dakota School for the Deaf 

"How, where, and what kind of a program should the state 

provide for the multiple handicapped deaf child?" 

1 1 

Section I— Dr 0 Lloyd Graunke, Superintendent, 

Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Section II— Mr 0 A 0 S 0 Myklebust, Superintendent, 

South Dakota School for the Deaf 
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M How can we develop social competencies and social maturity 
among deaf students in a residential school?" 

Section I— Mr, Lloyd Ambrosen, Superintendent, Maryland 
School for the Deaf 

Section II— Mr. Joseph Youngs, Superintendent, Governor 

Baxter School for the Deaf, Maine 

Round Table discussion period 

12:00 Noon 

ROTARY CLUB MEETING, Mission Inn 

All others lunch at Lea Lea Room, Mission Inn 

1:30-3:30 P» M 0 , 

PROGRAM, "Administrative Problems" —a continuation or 

the morning program: 

SECTION I— Recorder, Mr 0 Myron Leenhouts, Assistant 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 

SECTION II— Recorder, Mr 0 George Thompson, Superintendent, 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 

"How can the various departments, programs and services 
offered by a school be most effectively coordinated 
for the benefit of the students?" 

Section I— Mr, Ben Hoffmeyer, Superintendent, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf 

Section II— Mr 0 Kenneth Huff, Superintendent, Wisconsin 

School for the Deaf 

"How can we develop effective public relations with 
parents, alumni, and the general public?" 

Section I— Dr, Howard Mo Quigley, Superintendent, 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 

Section II— Mr» Edward Reay, Superintendent, Idaho 

School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Round table discussion period 

* 

7:30 Po Mo 

CONFERENCE DINNER AND AWARDS 

El Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs 

No speaker, Dr 0 Hugo F 0 Schunhoff in charge 
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THURSDAY, April 16 



9:00-11:45 A. M. 

SECOND BUSINESS MEETING 
Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, Chairman 
12s 00 Noon 

KIWANIS CLUB MEETING, Riverside Y.M.C.A. 

All others lunch at Lea Lea Room, Mission Inn 

Mr. John L. Darby, Executive Director, San Francisco 

Hearing Society 

- "Summer Programs for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adolescents" 
1:30-4*00 P. M. 

PROGRAM, "Rehabilitation and Research" 

Chairmans Mr. Joe R. Shinpaugh, Superintendent, 

Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia 

D£. Stephen P. Quigley, Associate Professor, 

Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
"An Overview of Research for the Deaf in Rehabilitation 
and Education, Past, Present and Future" 

Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, Associate Professor, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

"The Characteristics of Deaf People Successfully Perform- 
ing in the Professions and Sciences" 

Mro Albert T. Pimentel, Psychologist, Tennessee School 

for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 

"A Demonstration and Explanation of the TOWER SYSTEM" 

7:00 P. M. 

DINNER— The Jade Palace, Montclair 
ENTERTAINMENT— Don Freeman 9 s Nigh Magic Show 

FRIDAY, April 17 



8:30-10:00 A. M. 

THIRD BUSINESS MEETING 
Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, Chairman 
10:30 A. M. 

BUS LEAVES FOR TRACY CLINIC 
12:00 Noon 

LUNCHEON, Clifton's Cafeteria, West Covina 
2:00-4:00 P. M. 

VISIT TRACY CLINIC 
4:00 P. M. 

OFFICIAL END OF PROGRAM 
4:00 P; M. 

Bus leaves for downtown Los Angeles 
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WELCOMING ADDRESS 



f 

Richard G* Brill 
Host Superintendent 



This is the day that all of us here at the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside have been looking forward 
to since the Conference of Executives accepted my invita- 
tion extended in Austin, Texas two years ago* We hope that 
everyone will enjoy himself while in Southern California as 
well as finding the Conference itself profitable* 

i 

We think that you will enjoy Riverside as it is a 
beautiful city with a population of approximately 120,000 
people* We are located in the center of the citrus area of 
Southern California and Riverside is the home of the first 
navel oranges produced in this country* While Riverside 
has a lot of light industry it is also quite an educational 
center* We have four colleges including a campus of the 
Riverside City College where we have a special program for 
deaf students* 

4 The site for the California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside was purchased by the state in 1949 and construc- 
tion began in the summer of 1951* The school admitted its 
first pupils in February 1953* At the present time we 
have an enrollment of 520 children, a staff of 240, and 36 
buildings on a 75 acre campus* We are looking forward to 
your visit to the campus on Tuesday ??hen we will have tours 
scheduled and you will be the guests of the school for 
dinner* 

We think we are particularly fortunate in having our 
meeting here in the Mission Inn which is one of the unique 
and famous hotels in our country* Any time that you have 
free from meetings I am sure that you will find the Mission 
Inn itself an interesting Place to explore* 

All of us at C*S*D*R* are looking forward to helping 
make this meeting one which everyone who attends will re- 
member with great pleasure* We are happy to have you with 
us for this week* 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 



Dr 0 Edmund B 0 Boatner 
Ladies and Gentlemens 

It is a great pleasure to me to be here this evening and to re- 
spond to the cordial welcome given us by our host Dr, Richard 
Brill o 

Coming to California is sometimes an overpowering experience 
for those of us who come from the East, the South, and the 
Mid-west o Things are done in such a big way here and progress 
seems to advance so rapidly that it tends to overwhelm us, 

I am reminded of a guest editorial I read several years ago in 
the Hartford Courant , It was taken from the Springfield (Mass,) 
Republican and was entitled to "To Hell With Hartford* 1 , Nat- 
uraliy I was interested in seeing what kind of lambasting 
Hartford was getting in Springfield, but it turned out to be 
entirely different from what the title would indicate. It went 
something like this "For some 300 years we in Springfield have 
been trying to build a fine city— sometimes we have felt that 
we have accomplished something really worthwhile and would be 
feeling more than a little proud of ourselves— but on all such 
occasions some visitor or other would wander up the river— take 
a patronizing look at our achievement and say 8 Yes, that is 
really right nice— but have you seen what they have been doing 
in Hartford, Connecticut, lately?* Well, this would prick our 
bubble and give us that old feeling of inferiority. This has 
been going on for 300 years. For all that time we have been 
living in the shade of Harford, Connecticut, Enough is 
enough* The time has come to say To Hell With Hartford, To 
stop worrying about how they are getting ahead of us down- the 
river there and to devote all our attention to building a 
greater Springfield", 

It seems to me that most of us will have to adopt some such 
attitude towards California in self defense. Not that I want ' 1 
to say "To Hell With California", Far from it. Last night I 
was taken to one of your pubs named Diamond Lils by some of our 
colleagues. As we sat there talking we found it difficult to 
talk because of the deafening cacaphony of a string band. Then 
all of a sudden they played a piece which made a tingle go up 
my spine. It was, "For this is your land and this is my land 5 
from California to New York Island", and so on, and I thought, 
"By George, this is my California just as Connecticut is your 
Connecticut," So more power to you- --keep on making our Cal- 
ifornia greater and greater, and keep some guiding lights out 
there in front for us to follow. 




It is a wonderful privilege to be here in these lovely surround- 
ings with our colleagues and co-workers , some of whom are old 
friendf and some of whom we are meeting for the first time. This 
gives us the opportunity to review what we have accomplished; 
die problems we now face and what we hope to accomplish in the 
future. And certainly, while much has been accomplished there 

is indeed much more to be done, 

* 

V* 

The Conference of Executives was founded in 1868 and is therefore 
96 years old. It's purpose has always been to further the broadest 
and best interests of the deaf everywhere, and it has achieved a 
most distinguished record in doing so. Among its many accomplish- 
ments JLs the publication of the American Annals of the Deaf, which 
is the oldest educational magazine in continuous publication in 
the United States, This periodical has had a tremendous and. 
beneficial influence on the whole field of the education of the 
deaf during all this period. The Conference was the first to 
arrange for accreditation of teacher training centers for the deaf, 
and the certification of teachers of the deaf. Recently, it was 
largely instrumental in the bringing about of Federal subsidization 
of the training of teachers of the deaf. This has led to the 
establishment of a large number of new training centers, and bids 
fair to alleviate the acute shortage of teachers which has plagued 
this field of education for a long time. 

The Conference was a sponsor of Captioned Films for the Deaf, 
which today is operated by the United States Office of Education, 
and has an annual budget of a million and a half dollars. This 
program not only enables the deaf to again enjoy the benefits 
of recreational films but even more important has opened up a 
field of research on the development of educational films which 
tagidoubtedly will make a very significant contribution. The Con- 
ference was also instrumental in bringing about the creation of 
the Council on the Education of the Deaf which is composed of 
four members from each of the major organizations of educators 
of the deaf; The American Instructors of the Deaf, The A, 6, Bell 
Association for the Deaf and the Conference of Executives, This 
is a development of great importance since it is helping to bring 
about; even greater and more effective cooperation among all those 
who are engaged in this field. 

We. can be proud of these and many other past accomplishments, 
and it is well for us to reflect on them from time to time. 

However, it is also necessary for us to give our consideration 
to the many things that remain to be done, 

'4 

It has been my privilege to attend every meeting of the Conference 
since 1936 so that I have been familiar with this organization for 
almost one- third of its existence. In fact, I think I have 



attended more than a half of the meetings of the Conference which 
have been held In Its entire history. It is very hard to conceive 
of the' great changes that have taken place since 1 attended my 
first meeting. Yesterday, 1 came out to Los Angeles on a non-stop 
jet in something like 5 hours. Such a thing was undreamed of in v 
the 30* s. In fact, a man would have been considered somewhat in v 
the class of Marco Polo if he had just flown to California from 
. Connecticut in any kind of an airplane. Our country has changed 
: from an economy of depression and scarcity to one of great pros- 
perity. During this time more than 70 million people have been 
added to our population. Innumerable advances in technology 
have been made such as television and all of the allied miracles 
in the electronics field. We have particularly benefited in this 
respect by the development of the hearing aid. 

However, when we weigh our own educational progress we must admit 
that it has not kept pace, in spite of all the technological im- 
provements and all the various new approaches to our educational 
problems. Certainly, we cannot be satisfied with an average reading 
ability between the fifth and sixth grades \rtiich is the top attain- 
ment of so many of the students leaving our schools today. 

We must take a good, hard look at the programs of our schools’; 
every kind of school whether it be residential, day school dir day 
class or whether it bA a combined or oral one. There is still 
much that is lacking! In fact, there are serious doubts as to 
whether we are any more effective in our efforts to impart educa- 
tion in the Three R's today than we were thirty years ago, or for 
that matter, a hundred years ago. It is not enough to have our 
various committees and our many workshops, etc. unless we see that 
the results of all this effort is brought to bear on the firing 
line ill the classroom. 

Our greatest need is for Teachers, beginning with a capital ff T ff ; 
Teachers who have achieved an understanding of the deaf and their 
problems; Teachers who are actively engaged in teaching them. This 
must never be neglected, regardless of how much emphasis is placed 
on higher education, or how much clinical or research work is being 
done. - There is never an end to the road of learning. It is a hard 
and rocky path, and the young pupil is not likely to achieve success 
without the leadership and inspiration of worthy teacher. I re- 
cently heard a quotation which seems to sum it up: ff A teacher's 

career is never finished, it influences eternity". 

In view of this spirit of helping and guiding the deaf child, a 
Teacher of this type, whatever her degree status, is entitled to 
take her place proudly beside those who hold the doctoral status. 

She is invaluable in her high degree of dedication. 
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Our main concern must always be the quality of learning that is 
being achieved in the schools themselves, and we can never allow 
ourselves to become smug or complacent no matter what else is 
going on in our field such as conferences, workshops, college re- 
search, or teacher training centers; whose worthwhileness can only 
be judged by whether these efforts, actually result in benefits to 
the pupils in our schools. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a story about Satchel Page, 
the ancient baseball pitcher, who was so successful and won so 
many games, as he continued to pitch until he was 60 years of age 
’or more. When asked by someone to what he attributed his success, 
he put it this way, "You have to run like the dickens to stay 
where you are, and if you stop even for a minute to look over 
your shoulder you will see something awful a* gaining on you**. Let 
us adopt this attitude so that something "awful" won't keep 
"a' gaining" on us. 

It is a real pleasure to be here and I am confident that this will 
be an outstanding meeting in the history of the Conference, and 
one that will eventually help our deaf children to a better educa- 
tion. 



PRESIDENT’S REPORT 



Tonight we find ourselves at the opening session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Regular Meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for tl )eaf« The Conference of Executives was 
founded 96 years ago* The thirty-six regular meetings have not 
been spaced in such manner as simple arithmetic applied to the 
96 years of our organization might suggest* Annual regular meet- 
ings began in rather recent years, namely, with the 20th regular 
meeting, held in Faribault, Minnesota, in 1948* 

Much has happened in the education of the deaf during 
these 16 years of annual regular meetings* The five living and 
active past presidents, the other officers and members of the 
executive committees, and the chairmen of standing committees 
who served with them, can attest to the active involvement in 
problems of our profession which our organization has experienced 
during these years of our immediate past* The Conference of 
Executives has been actively concerned with change and progress 
in our profession* 

It becomes my duty tonight to report briefly the activities 
which have transpired since we last met, in Washington, D*C*, on 
June 22, 1963, at our Thirty-Fifth Regular Meeting* First, we 
have been busily engaged in the business of reconstituting all 
standing and special committees for the period July 1, 1963, to 
June 30, 1966* Every effort has been made to have as many 
regular members working on at least one committee as has seemed 
possible* This did not preclude some dual assignments in order 
to use individuals with maximum experience in performing certain 
special tasks* Under the recently revised constitution and by- 
laws we have provision for an on-going classification known as 
associate members* Article II, Section III of the amended con- 
stitution provides that associate members may work on committees* 

In line with this provision, several associate members have been 
put actively into the harness* We feel that each will make an 
appropriate contribution in his assignment* 

The task of putting into reality the revised concept of 
associate membership in line with the provisions of the amended 
constitution and by-laws became an early item of business con- 
current with that of reconstituting the committees, as described 
above* Although the Executive Committee is currently studying 
the need for more specific delineation of eligibility for associ- 
ate membership, it appears that there is general agreement that 
this new provision in our total membership structure provides an 
increased capacity for the leadership of the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives in our profession* According to the report from the 
treasurer this afternoon, we have 90 paid up associate members* 

Of these, 51 serve as assistant superintendents, principals, or 
supervising teachers in our member schools (which constituted 
the previous category of associate membership for any specific 
meeting ( and 39 associate members represent other categories 
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such as those connected with our state departments of education 
and involved in the education of the deaf, directors of clinics 
and other agencies dealing with deafness and the deaf, and 
directors of our teacher training centers „ 

Our newer committees have been gradually moving forward 
into the paths of action which have been developed by them during 
the past several years 0 The Committee on Dormitory Counselors, 
Training^ and Certification, has sent superintendents of the 
residential school application forms for our dormitory counsel- 
ors to use in applying, for certification 0 We believe that this 
committee will be a very busy one jduring„ the. years ahead 0 The 
Committee on Accreditation of Schools has ..been at work 0 This 
committee too should have a sizeable .quantity of work in the 
offingo. The Visual Aids Committee .has ..been active in that all 
of the members were called to serve in -an advisory role at a 
recent meeting called by the director of Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Department of Health, Educ atl on , . „snd Welfare 0 The Visual 
Aids Committee is also becoming .involved . in a .language project 
sponsored by the National Education Asso.cia.tion and directed by 
one of our honorary members, Dr 0 Harley Z 0 Wooden., 

i 

January 2J, 1964, was a day of intensive Conference 
activity at the Indiana School for the Deaf in Indianapolis • 

The Council on Education of the Deaf met during the morning 9 As 
reported to you in our recent newsletter, the immediate past 
president of the Conference, Dr 0 William J 0 McClure, was elected 
the new president of the Council on Education of the Deaf 0 We 
take this opportunity of expressing in behalf of the Conference 
our appreciation to Dr„ S 0 Richard Silverman for his outstand- 
ing leadership in the role of the first president of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf 0 Now that the outstanding meeting of 
the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, which 
was held in Washington in June, 1963, has taken its place in 
history, the Council on Education of the Deaf must and will be- 
come involved in other areas which are of mutual concern to the 
three member organizations of the C 0 EoD 0 We have confidence in 
the new president's leadership as the C 0 E 0 D 0 seeks to find and 
to perform its total current role 0 

During the afternoon and evening of January 25, the Con- 
ference Executive Committee, the Joint Advisory Committee of 
the American, Annals of the Deaf ? and the Vocational Committee 
of the Conference met in Indianapolis 0 The business of the 
Conference has grown in recent years to the point that the 
January meetings of the Executive Committee and of the Annals 
Joint Advisory Committee as instituted during the term of 
President Marshall S 0 Hester, have become a virtual necessity 0 
These two committees have been invited to meet in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in January, 1965 9 and the invitation has been accepted., 

The newly established Committee on Higher Education, as 
provided by amendment, of the by-laws at the 35th Regular Meet- 
ing, in Washington, June, 1964, is at work.. The Vocational 
Committee, established under President William J 0 McClure and 
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authorized at the 35th Regular Meeting to continue , is also at 
work# These committees will be busy ones# Their work and re- 
sponsibilities tend to be interrelated# We look to these two 
committees for leadership and action as we become more involved 
with the various facets of the total scope of education and 
training, academic, technical and vocational for deaf young- 
sters beyond our secondary programs# Several members of the 
vocational committee are actively connected with projects which 
we will hear more about during this meeting <> 

I am sure that 1 speak for each and every one of us when 
I express gratitude for the continuing outstanding work of our 
Legislative Committee and for the personal sacrifices of the 
chairman in his careful and tireless attention to the task at 
hand# The continuing provisions for federal aid in teacher 
education, the expanded program to include research, and the 
improved support of Captioned Films for the Deaf mark another 
milestone in the education of deaf children# 

Other ways in which members of the Conference have been 
involved since June, 1963, include the following: (1) the 

chairman of the Education Research Committee represented the 
Conference at a meeting called by Dr 0 Harley Z# Wooden, relative 
to the language research project; (2) the chairman of the 
Teacher Training and Certification Committee represented the 
Conference on the committee of 100 called by NCATE; (3) the 
president represented the Conference at a meeting called by the 
National Institutes of Health regarding statistics on deafness; 

(4) a member in behalf of our Interagency Committee represented 
the Conference at a recent meeting of the National Committee 
on Children and Youth; (5) the Public Relations Committee has 
been working on a new brochure; and (6) twenty-two regular 
members and twenty associate members of the Conference had the 
privilege, not as members of the Conference but as individuals, 
of attending the National Conference on Teacher Education of 
the Deaf, held under the auspices of the U#S# Office of Educa- 
tion, at Virginia Beach, March 14-19, 1964# 

As stated in the beginning, the Conference of Executives 
is in its 96th year 0 In 1968 we shall celebrate our Centennial# 

In accord with a motion passed in Washington, we have appointed 
a Centennial Committee to play those facets of the 1968 meet- 
ing which pertain specifically to the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial year# This committee corsists of our five past presi- 
dents, namely, Dr# Sam B# Craig, Dr# Howard M# Quigley, Dr# 

Edmund B# Boatner, Dr# Marshall S# Hester, and Dr# William J# 
McClure (with Dr# McClure as chairman), and our vice president, 

Dr# Edward W# Tillinghast# This committee is at work and is 
especially concerned with arranging for the writing of an 
appropriate historical document reviewing the first 100 years 
of our organization# 

So, as we open our Thirty-Sixth Regular Meeting we find 
ourselves continuing to be involved, as we have in recent years, 
in a number of activities, collectively as members of the Con- 
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ference and Indi vi d uall y as .members ..cf ..cur profession o In 
addition to .the. .several activities .identified above, the Con- 
ference continues to .work .in teacher .certification, in parent 
educati.Qn^..-and-.Qthar.-Areas... of . . ..concern o As~we pursue our 
various roles .as. members. of jthe Conference .and .as individuals, 
and as we proceed -through a sixriay meeting here in Riverside, 
we must not . lose—sight of ..a _singular.-goal , namely , the improve- 
ment of instruction of tleaf... children » As administrators, we 
must keep the focus of our activities and deliberations upon 
the one reason we should be here 0 Article II of our constitu- 
tion states that "the object of this organization shall be to 
promote the management and operation of schools for the deaf 
along the broadest and most efficient lines and to promote 
the. general welfare of the deafo" If our work in Conference 
committees throughout the year and our deliberations April 12- 
17 in Riverside do not make some contribution toward better 
education for the children in our charge, our work and our 
meeting . will surely have been in vain 0 May each of us accept 
the charge to keep our thinking in that frame of reference and 
of directing all of our activities toward that one goalo 




WANTED: GREATER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES EOR THE ADULT DEAF 



Dr. Ray L. Jones, Project Director - , . 

Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf .. 
San Fernando Valley State College, 'Northridge, California 



Mr. Chairman, President Schunhoff, Members of .the Conference, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is a sobering experience to stand before this distin- 

guished group* I am here by invitation to address you on a subject which 
I firmly believe to be the most urgent, the most challenging, and the most 
rewarding in the education of the deaf. I refer to the subject of ’’Adult 
Education for the Deaf”. 

I want to share this assignment with a member of the college staff, 

I>r. Robert Belknap; a participant in the I 96 I 4 . Leadership Training Class, 

Tom Dillon; and a co-worker from the deaf community, Mr. F. A. Caligiuri. 

In our “team approach” we’d like to give a brief background on Adult Edu- • 
cation, a report on our experiment in 19^3, bur work with community agen- • 
cies in preparing for the current program, and, for those of you who will 
be unable to visit the college on Friday night, we’vebrought the classes • 
to you on film. 

Adult Education in America dates back to the end- of the l8th century * 
The New England ”town meeting”, the Junto Discussion Clubs established by 
Benjamin Franklin, and the Lycium movement all had the same purpose— the / 
education of adults. Some of you may remember the traveling ’’Chautauquas”; 
which began in the late l800*s and, continued until the 1920*s, bringing 
lectures as well as entertainment to American communities both large and * 
small. The Smith-Lever act of 19ilt provided rural Americans an amazingly - 
valuable and effective system of classes for farmers, their wives, their 
sons, and their daughters. While the term Education” was not usually 
associated with this work, it was, in fact, adult education at its best. ; . 
The benefits of this movement have been far-reaching and the investments 
in time and staff have been repaid ten-fold. 

Today, adult education programs have been formalized and there are 
few communities in America which do not keep the schoolhouse lights burning 
at night for adults of the community who recognize that ”lif e-long learning” 
is essential if they are to keep pace in this rapidly changing world. It 
is significant that each year thousands of adults receive their citizenship 
papers, grade school certificates or high school diplomas through formal 
adult education classes. Today, Adult Education is a vital part of our 
American public education system and in the immediate future its importance 
promises to be even greater. 

A recent issue of Focus‘S, published by the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, identifies several factors which make adult 
education in the future not only desirable, but an absolute necessity for 
economic survival. Let me stress four major points identified in this 
publications 
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First s 



tt In America today eleven million adults, age 18 and over, 
are functional illiterates, who find it almost impossible 
to learn marketable skills because they cannot read or 
write as well as average fifth graders. Every year work 
opportunities dwindle for the 58.6 million Americans who 
have not completed high school. Even high school graduates 
are being displaced by machines. “ 

Seconds “The divorce statistics and high rate of juvenile delinquen- 
cy and crime in this country are undeniable proof that many 
people marry and raise children with little or no knowledge 
of hew to cope with the problems of family living •" 

Third s “Research indicates that undereducated adults tend to short- 
change their children educationally. If parents have little 
respect for education or failed to complete a basic educa- 
tion themselves, their children may well adopt an attitude 
of disrespect for education. Undereducation breeds under- 
education and the problem is perpetuated. tt 

Fourth : “Automation and computers are here to stay and will contin- 

ue to force displaced workers to learn new skills. Workers 
displaced by automation must either be retrained for other 
work or placed on public assistance rolls. A large per- 
centage of able-bodied persons on relief rolls are func- 
tionally illiterate and unable to fill available jobs. 

The American taxpayer is becoming increasingly concerned 
about rising welfare (and rehabilitation) costs. As he 
learns that adult education can reduce those costs and 
strengthen the economy at the same time, he is certain to 
bring pressure to bear on school systems, welfare and re- 
habilitation departments to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for clients who need them. From a welfare or rehab- 
ilitation viewpoint adult education programs must first 
bring the functionally illiterate adult to a point where 
he can begin contributing to society and second provide 
training which will not only increase his employment po- 
tential, but also prepare him for the full responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and family living." Yes, it is far 
cheaper and wiser to educate than to rehabilitate. 



With these four points in mind, let us next see hew they apply to 
deaf persons. 

The following chart was presented in a paper at the International 
Congress for the Deaf in 1963 by Dr. Marshall Hester. On it you will see 
the achievement scores of “school leavers" from public and residential 
schools for the deaf during the 1961-62 school year. 
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Achievement Test Scores 
For llOlj. School Leavers 16.0 and Up 
From S>5 Residential and 9 Day Schools or Classes 
in the United States During the School Year 1961-1962 

Grade Equivalent of 
Achievement Test Scores 



N 


Range 


Median 


Mean 


Range 


Median 


Mean 


Graduates 501 


16 . 0-23 


19.1 


18.8 


3.1-12.8 


8,1 


7.9 


3\ on-" rads. 603 


I 0 .O- 23.7 


19.0. 


13.6 

# 

• 


.9-10.5 


JU.7 


k.l 



Kote that the "average" deaf student “who terminated his education 
without graduating left school with a fourth grade achievement level. 

Kote also that the "average" deaf student who graduated left school 
with an eighth grade achievement level. 

For the hearing child who leaves school either as a "drop-out" or at 
graduation America has provided a wonderful network of schools in which he 
may enroll (usually without tuition) and continue his education. These 
includes 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

lor 

HEARING PERSONS 
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Now let’s see how well America has provided for its deaf studen ts* 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

tor 

DEAF PERSONS 




A comparison of the charts indicates that: 

a. While adult education classes are available in most communities, 
adult education administrators generally do not recognize the 
need to provide special teachers for the deaf, or the curricular 
offering for deaf persons is limited to an occasional lip-reading 

class* 

b 0 Trade-technical schools tend to either require a high school 
diploma or give special tests to determine a student’s eligibi- 
lity for admission and, as a result, few deaf students are ad- 
mitted* 

c* At the junior college level the picture is much the same* 

d* At the college and university level the picture is unchanged* 

e* For the deaf student who graduates from a public school or resi- 
dential school, Gallaudet College remains the only program in 
America provided exclusively to meet his needs* 
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We are aware of the promising M pilot programs" such as the 
Riverside Junior College programs the Pocatello, Idaho, Trade- 
Technical program and others, but these are serving only a hand- 
ful of students and the needs of the vast majority of persons 
in the deaf community remain unmet* 

At times I have been asked, ’’How did the Leadership Training Program 
become involved in Adult Education classes for the deaf?” and I have to 
admit that, like my own entrance into this field, it was quite by accident. 

Both the former Project Director, Dr. Wayne Mclntire, and I have 
served on high school accreditation teams in California and from this ex- 
perience know the importance of adequate follow-up studies of graduates 
in helping a school staff to evaluate the effectiveness of its teaching. 

It therefore seemed essential that if the objectives of the Leadership 
Training Program were to be realized, participants would need to be 
brought into closer association with adult deaf persons who represent 
the end product of our educational system* 

With this in mind, arrangements were made for the Class of 1963 to 
meet with a group of deaf persons at the First Baptist Church in Van Nuys. 
In a formal meeting with this congregation, the participants asked, in 
effect, ,r What could the Leadership Training Program do to help this group?” 
The response was, "Help us with education.” A survey was then taken oy 
members of the class to identify the subjects which would be of greatest 
interest. Those identified included English, Law, Economics, Current 
Events, Psychology and Insurance. To determine if the deaf community would 
support adult education classes, it was proposed to set up a "pilot program" 
of classes to be held each Friday night for six weeks. 



This pilot program developed as a heart-warming example of community 
cooperation. The First Baptist Church of Van Nuys, through its Minister 
to the Deaf, Rev. Francis Fraize, provided the classroom facilities and 
coffee; teachers and interpreters volunteered their services, with parti- 
cipants in the Leadership Training Program carrying a major share of the 
load. Women from the church provided cookies, donuts and sandwiches, and 
served the coffee in the social hour which followed the classes each week. 

In setting up the classes, various teaching situations were provided. 
While most teachers used the combined method of teaching, two worked through 
interpreters. 

An initial enrollment of 30-1*0 students had been anticipated, but 80 
attended the first session and the attendance continued to climb, with en- 
rollment reaching a peak of 11*2. Students came from 3£ Southern California 
communities— with some driving as far as 180 miles per week to attend 
classes. 

Following this six-weeks pilot program, instructors and interpreters 
met in a conference to evaluate their experiences and to make recommendations 
for the future. A similar conference was held to get the reactions and re- 
commendations of the deaf participants. Both groups were unanimous in 



agreeing that the ‘‘pilot program" had achieved its purpose and that the 
urgent need for adult education classes for the deaf had been demonstrated. 

At the completion of the program we were left with a feeling we humo- 
rously described as "having either a bear by the tail or a bull by the 
horns" * Either simile dramatically portrayed our plight. 

During the summer months we wrestled with our dilemma of finding a 
formula within which adult education classes for the deaf could not only 
be continued, but could hopefully become a part of the local public edu- 
cation movement. 

Dr. Robert Belknap, Chairman of the Department of Administration and 
Supervision at San Fernando Valley State College and an associate in the 
Leadership Training Program, will give you an account of how this dilemma 
was resolved. 



*•}*>#*#*** 

Dr. Jones has already given the speech for our group, so I will con- 
fine my remarks to simply talking informally about some of the mechanics 
involved in the operation of our program of adult education for the deaf. 
Since we are now only in the beginning stages of this program, and since 
others will talk later about the actual operation of the classes, I will 
confine my remarks to the organizational stages of this undertaking. 

At the outset, I should state that as we evaluated last year‘s pilot 
undertaking, and considered extending the program this year, it seemed to 
us that there were two primary objectives we should focus upon. In the 
first place, we looked upon such a program as a significant learning ex- 
perience for our Leadership Training participants. We believed that it 
was not only desirable, but essential, that these people have an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the end products of the schools they had 
been, and would be, working with, so that they might better evaluate the 
programs of these schools in terms of their strengths and the voids within 
them. 



Secondly, we had developed a keen appreciation of the eagerness of 
the adult deaf for opportunities for learning, and we believed that through 
a successful adult education program operated within the framework of ex- 
isting programs we could encourage public school authorities to move into 
more widespread offerings for this segment of the community* s adult popu- 
lation. 

Having thus determined our basic objectives, we next considered the 
most propitious steps to take in achieving these. Since we knew the deaf 
community itself was ready and eager, we felt the starting place in our 
organizational efforts should be with the “top brass" of the school dis- 
trict and college in order that we might dear away as many as possible 
of the roadblocks that were certain to arise. At the college level, we 
talked informally with Dr. Oviatt, Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
and Dr. LaBue, Chairman of the Division of Education. Having been assured 
of their cooperation and support, we next consulted, again informally, with 
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Dr. Willenberg, Director of Special Education, and Mr. Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent for Adult Education in the Los Angeles City School District* 
The ultimate outcome of these informal conferences was a conviction on our 
part that the best method for achieving our objectives was to organize, on 
campus, a program that would operate within the existing adult education 
provisions of the Los Angeles City School District. 

The next step, then, was one of tying together officially all of the 
informal discussions that had been held. Dr* Jones, as director of the 
Leadership Training Program, and I, as a representative of the college, 
scheduled a meeting with Dr. Willenberg, Mr. Smith, and two representa- 
tives of our deaf community, Mr. F. A. Caligiuri and Mrs. Lillian Skinner* 

We met in Mr. Smith’s office, and, with Mrs. Dorothy Cox interpreting, 
arrived at a mutual understanding of the procedures to be followed and 
the liaison people to be utilized in working through procedural problems 
that developed as we carried on the program* 

Dr. Willenberg named Mrs. Louise Barr to represent his office, and 
Mr. Smith named Miss Virginia Vail, Principal of Reseda Adult School, in 
whose territory the college program would be operating* The next step 
in our organizational procedure was to establish an expanded advisory 
committee for the program. Here, we determined to include those who had 
been working actively in the developmental stages and others we believed 
to have a real interest in, and commitment to, the concept of educational 
opportunities for the adult deaf* As finally constituted, the committee 
has representatives from CAD, from the College, from California Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, from the Los Angeles City Schools' Special Educa- 
tion and Adult Education divisions and from such community groups as 
CAFDHHC, church organizations and social clubs of the deaf community* 

Three primary functions were designated for this committee: (1) pre- 

planning of the what, where, when and how of course offerings, (2) check- 
ing and reacting to plans that were developed as a result of the pre-planning 
session, and ( 3 ) (post) evaluation of the program and the drafting of re- 
commendations and/or guidelines for its continuation another year* 

In assessing our procedures, I believe their most significant aspect 
wa s our commitment to bringing in at the planning level those who were to 
be later involved most intimately at the operational level* Because of 
this,, participants had a strong personal identification with the program 
and looked upon it as " our 11 program, whereas, had we simply developed the 
program and "offered it to them” I believe there would have been much less 
identification rith it, and consequently much less commitment to it* In 
evaluating outc f ;es to date, I can probably best sum these up in the one 
word, enthusiastic . In the opinion of all who have been involved in it, 
it has far exceeded our fondest hopes* 

-Robert H. Belknap 
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Serving as n Adrainistrators u of this year's adult education classes 
are two deaf participants in the Leadership Training Program— Henning 
Irgens ani Tom Dillon. We've asked Mr. Dillon to give us his observations 
and reactions to his work in adult education. 

„ **##*#-*# 

At San Fernando Valley State College in Northridge, I am having the 
opportunity to observe and have a part in the administration of the Adult 
Education Program for the Deaf that is being pioneered for the Los Angeles 
area. 



Dr. Jones and Dr. Belknap have just mentioned the enthusiasm that 
this program has experience J in Southern California. Total registration 
figures for the 19 61* program are now approximately 190. Adults enrolled 
represent academic achievement levels from the third grade through to 
the college graduate. This will give you an idea of the scope, breadth 
and depth of the program. In the deaf world, as well as in other worlds, 
Los Angeles is a melting pot with people from everywhere. As educators 
of the deaf, most of you will find former students, or at least some one 
you know, living in the area. 

The Adult Education Program for the Dehf was set up with and through 
consultation and planning by the deaf and hard-of-hearing people of this 
area. It is working to meet their educational desires and needs. For the 
deaf, this is a first step and an opening wedge from which Adult Education 
Programs for the Deaf could blossom out over the entire country. 

With automation, there most definitely is a great need for further 
and continuing education for all of our citizens. Programs for normal 
hearing people are well established. In 1961, 680,000 adults were enrolled 
in such programs in the State of California and this figure does not in- 
clude students enrolled in four-year colleges. Beyond the age of 21, what 
educational resources are there that the deaf can call upon to continue 
their education? The answer is HONE, except for the elite from our schools 
who can gain admission to Gallaudet College. 

In Los Angeles, it has been demonstrated that, the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing adult from our schools knows what he needs and wants. He is aware 
of the steps that he must take to improve his education. His first demand 
is for English and Language. After starting with one class, our 1961* pro- 
gram is now providing for two classes in English in which fifty-four stu- 
dents are enrolled. If the program this year is criticized for anything 
by the students, the first thing on the list will be our failure to provide 
a third class in English, as after enrolling fifty-four students in this 
one subject we are now turning many away. 

In telling you that the deaf adult is aware of his needs, I will add 
that he readily admits that he often failed to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity that he had while in school. He will also tell you that he feds 
our schools need to have much more effective educational programs and that 
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they need to do a much more effective job of preparing deaf students for 
life* You would find the deaf adult much wiser than when you knew him in 
school* From my experiences, I honestly recommend that every educator of 
the deaf carefully re-examine his program and find the things that he has 
been leaving undone, and others upon which he can do a better job* These 
people are entitled to an educational "break", and each of us has a respon- 
sibility to see that they receive it* 

In the Adult Education Program at Northridge, these people are not 
captive students and their desire to learn is strong and urgent* On their 
own, they enroll in classes in English, Mathematics, Economics, Speech Im- 
provement, law and Government. They have other needs and aims and readily 
seek counseling and guidance to formulate plans and programs in self- 
improvement* I must tell you that it is a pleasure to be associated with 
a program where the students have the attitude and purpose that we find 
among the deaf people of Los Angeles* 

When you are asked, n Why hasn't something been done about this prob- 
lem before?* there is no educator of the deaf who can answer, "Because 
I did not know." It has been a glaring fact known to all of us for years* 

It is time for us to admit that more and greater educational opportu- 
nities must be made available to the deaf adults of this country. A con- 
tinuation of the academic education of the adult deaf and hard-of-hearing 
is just as important, if not more so, as the development of vocational 
skills, if our people are to live in the atomic era of automation* 

-Tom Dillon 



******** 

A major share of the credit for the success of the adult education 
classes must go to leaders from the deaf community who have met with us 
on countless occasions to work out plans and to solve problems relating to 
the program* Mr. F. A. Caligiuri, President of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
Galliaudet Alumni, has been a stalwart in supporting our efforts in every way 
possible* He will speak for the deaf community. 

******** 

The majority of the deaf have been spoon fed too long* It is high 
time the deaf were taken off the high chair, placed at the table, handed 
a fork, and told to feed themselves* It has been the assumption that the 
deaf, a very small minority excluded, were incapable of self-improvement* 
Agencies were established without the knowledge and participation of the 
deaf themselves. Until recently, research rarely went beyond the confines 
of the school grounds. We will never fully understand the moon until we 
reach it, so it is that we will never be able to work with the deaf until 
we are aware of their shortcomings, cognizant of their needs and desires, 
and are willing to go half way, and if necessary, all the way, in overcoming 
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the communication barrier* One does not become a friend of an aborigine 
by forcing him to embrace civilization* 

The originators of this program in Adult Education for the Deaf were 
guided by a simple philosophy: work with rather than for the deaf* This 
philosophy has succeeded beyond expectations* Enrollment in classes has 
been at capacity since inception of the program and scores more have been 
turned away for lack of qualified teaching personnel* 

One of the phenomena of our w ay of life is the n lots of chiefs and 
not too many Indians tt syndrome* We all have equal rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; but, are we equal in skills and talents? 

And where can we improve our skills and talents if all avenues of learning 
are closed to us? Are the deaf too handicapped to take advantage of exis- 
ting facilities, or are we too handicapped in dealing with the deaf? 

What is the reaction of the M students” to this program of Adult Educa- 
tion? Some of the comments I have received would bring joy to any teacher: 

"I have never been so happy in a classroom* I was able to participate 
rather than be an onlooker." This from a graduate of a public high school* 

"Now I have a clearer understanding of how to buy and sell stocks*" 

"I never realized my responsibilities under the law*" 

"My English is so poor, I hope it is nob too late." 

"Why didn’t they think of this before?" 

"When are you going to teach me about Social Security? I retire next 
year*" 

"Boy, I didn’t realize there was so much involved in a simple contract* 
I must have been taken time and again!" 

"Do you think I will be able to take up programming next year?" 

Where else could the adult deaf obtain this kind of infonnation? It 
strikes dose to home; it has a direct bearing on the personal day-to-day 
problems of the adult* It is bound to make of the adult a more informed, 
if not a more intelligent person* 

The adult deaf are emphatic when they state that they need this type 
of instruction* They are aware of rapid technological changes but by them- 
selves they are unable to cope with them* It has not been necessaxy to urge 
the deaf to attend the dasses* Their only regret is that at present we do 
not have a diversified curriculum so that we could satisfy each and every 
participant* 
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‘n conclusion, let me say that a continuing program developed for the 
ourpose of meeting the educational needs of the deaf is always URGENT, 
J.EGE3SAR:, and I "MEDIATE. 



-F. A. Caligiuri 
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' Jocus on Public School Adult Education, Third Yearbook of the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
, Washington D.C. (1963) 



CURRENT PROBLEMS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

by 

Leonard M. Elstad, President 

Gallaudet College is glad to have a pluce on the program, 
and I think it is fortunate that our participation takes place 
the first day of the meeting. We have a rather large deleg3%. 
tion present. It is our hope that you will take the opportunity 
to discuss the college and its program with those who are here. 
Please feel free to seek them out if you have any questions, i 

I have asked the program committee for the privilege of 
sharing my place on the program with five c'hers. We will keep 
within the time limit set for our part of the program. 

This is the Centennial Year of the College. April 8 was 
the actual birthday. Abraham Lincoln signed the charter on that 
date. An unfortunate series of events made it impossible for 
us to have a large celebration on that day. We had reason to be- 
lieve that President Johnson might be present, but as time passed 
his program became more and more strenuous until tv/o weeks ago 
we were notified he would not be able to come. However, the 
students of the college arranged a program in which students and 
faculty tcok part. The College has shifted its dates for the 
celebration to June 6, 7, and 8, when proper recognition will be 
given. We will get word to you about these details soon, and I 
hope many of you will be able to attend a part or all of the 

festivities. 

Dr. Albert Atwood, Chairman of our Board of Directors, has 
completed his history of the College. It is in the hands of the 
printer now and should be off the press in June. We are fortu- 
nate we could get him to do this. We really didn’t have to get 
him to do it— he wanted to do it. I actually think he knows 
more about Gallaudet College, past and present, than any other 
person. He has read everything he could get his hands on. A 
truly remarkable man at 85 years of age! He is a good example 
of youth extended. 

Current problems at Gallaudet College is the printed topic 
for this part of the program. Current activity at Gallaudet 
College would be a better topic. We do have problems, as you 
do in your schools at a different level. At this time of the 
year our problem is evaluating the examination results of be- 
tween 450 and 500 students, many of them from schools represent- 
ed here. This problem is troublesome because we rarely have the 
full story on each applicant. We ask for the recommendation of 
the school where the applicant attends* Sometimes we get very 
helpful information. So much is involved in each decision — 
educational attitude, health, parental interest, financial 
situation, love involvements, vocational interests, etc., etc. 
All or any of these can mean success or failure in the first 
year at Gallaudet. Less than an honest approach by each 
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applicant to the college program should not be the case. Too 
much is at stake. As experience shows, all who qualify can 
succeed as students as far as mental capacity is concerned; 
as far as possible we should determine in advance what obstacles 
may prevent the student from doing his or her best. We need 
your full cooperation with this problem. 

The summer program at the College is becoming larger each 
year. We will have the usual summer graduate program and are 
expecting approximately 80 this summer. 

We will again offer an eight-week course for those who 
pass the entrance examinations and wish to get additional 
preparation in those subjects in which they have shown weaknesses. 
This program proved to be successful last summer. 

You are all acquainted with the Mathematics Institute, funds 
for which have been provided by the National Science Foundation. 
There has been a good response to this project. Those who wish 
to return from year to year may do so. As it is planned, this 
will be a continuing course. We hope to eventually give a simi- 
lar course in English and another in Science. 

Our Counselling Center has just been given a grant from the 
National Institutes of Health, which will provide stipends for 
graduates in guidance and counselling to study at Gallaudet 
College for a period of six months to a year so that they may 
then go out as psychologists in schools for the deaf. 

The College continues to grow. The increase in enrollment 
is approximately 15 per cent each year, and it seems this will 
continue for some time. We are endeavoring to provide an im- 
proved educational program and an adequate physical plant in 
order to keep up with this increase in enrollment. However, we 
•/ill !e hard put to it to bed down all who will come this fall. 
Faculty houses 2, 3, and 4 will again have to be used for stu- 
dent occupation. By the fall of 1965 we will be in even greater 
need of space unless the two new resident halls are completed. 

A new Arts Building is about to be constructed. The bids are 
out for that. An addition to our Hearing and Speech Center 
should be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

Services in the business office will be handled more ex- 
peditiously because the staff has been enlarged. As the college 
grows, the detail, work grows. 

There have been times when answers to letters have been 
delayed. For these instances we are sorry. Actually they are 
few when we consider the amount of correspondence involved. 

Our contacts are almost triple that of other colleges because 
we deal with parents, schools, rehabilitation offices, State 
Departments of Education, and students themselves. Our services 
here will be improved as facilities are expanded. 
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Th e budget hearings this year have been held. To date we 
forward 6 ” giV6 " What We have asked for > so our Program can go 

As you know, $100,000 was added to our budget last year as 
a . re jl' lt of questions raised in congressional hearings by those 
who disagreed with parts of our budgetary requests. The Senate 
and House Committees felt it would be well to appoint a commit- 
tee to study the education of the deaf in the schools of the 

cheofr aS as at Gallaudet College. This committee has been 

^ and th ® or ? a nization to do the detail work has been ap- 

polnted. The Committee has made one visit to Gallaudet College. 

stitSte P for S ?iD-ht at h a11 thl ?. is takin g Place. There is no sub- 
*if ght wh ?n questions are asked. We welcome the 
light that this committee can throw on current problems at all 
levels in our educational program for deaf children. 1 am cer- 
tain that all of us here in this room share this feeling. The 

certain e it°wiu a be° n ° f * U mUSt bP forthcomin e> and I feel 

th „ Conference® sa r £ e f lxng regarding the standing committee of 

Ctndv^he^Ch’ se i ect ? d fr °m among our membership, who will 
- y higher education of our deaf children. I am looking 
forward to the results of their deliberations, and to thepart 
of this program dealing with the work of this committee. 

. . . The re is great need for serious thinking in the field of 

frustrate nn 3t h 0n f ° r *5® de 2 f * Each year we have a feeling of 
tran^ oia -' vh +? more than 200 students who have taken the en- 
?£ a "® e examinations cannot be accepted. Many, if not most of 

these, are fine young deaf students who are entitled to more 

confident thJt !^ d bUt hav ® no P r °gram to which to turn. 1 feel 
these^studentc the . same d ?? rae of support can be supplied for 
Col i ecre tUd w ntS a f ls . sa PP lxed for the students . attending Gallaude 
way 1 poss ibl e , mUS * get xt> Gallaudet College will assist in any 

have ed « cat i on loomin g larger in other countries. I 

con ven t^on invited to give a paper\t the opening session of a 
Sa. Su? r , teachers of the de af in Berlin, Germany, on 

teacher of^h iavi * ation came because of a visit by airman 
teacher of the deaf a year ago and his efforts to get ten others 

in onr e coii the J?? er 2 a ^ onal Congress. They will have a student 
xn our college this fall. 

at a LrtTn a ^ S °m ee , n asked to give a paper on the same subject 
the M^tioi ? i Blackpool, England, in October next fall, of 

everv vear ” 1 J“ stltut f f °l the Deaf that holds such a meeting 
?andc y6 v^' ,. W are g!ad to see this growing interest in other 
more *r> i a w ? ek Passes that the mail does not bring one or 

are fin^nroenect s * udents from other lands. Many of these 

. flu® prospects . As long as we can receive them without re- 
fusing space to our own students we will do so. Currently we 
have deaf students from South Viet Nam, South Africa, Ghana^ 
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India, Pakistan, Formosa, Hong Kong, Japan, Finland and, of 
course, Canada. We have 22 from Canada. 

The College is being visited by an increasing number of 
parents of prospective students. Many bring the prospective 
student with them. Of course this is the best way to get all 
the information they need. We wish all parents could do this. 
Many of these students are in high schools. An increasing 
number are transfers from others colleges. Approximately one- 
third of our students have the above background. This changes 
the social climate of the campus, but we are a college for ALL 
deaf students, and these are deaf students, as Dr. Frisina can 
verify. 

The Centennial Commission of the Alumni Association has 
done very well in its drive for funds. Nearly $200,000 in 
cash has been collected. After the drive is completed on 
July 1, 1965, a permanent Alumni Office will be established as 
a part of the college program. A full-time secretary will be 
employed. 

The College plans to engage a Director of Development so 
that foundation help can be obtained to provide funds for an 
enriched program. 

The Public Relations Office has an ever expanding program. 

It is now located in new quarters in College Hall. This office 
puts out the Gallaudet Record and it will continue to send out 
releases which will keep our patrons informed of day-to-day 
events at the college. Visitors come in increasing numbers from 
all over the world. Last Thursday I had the pleasure to visit 
with representatives from Brazil, Belgium, England, Sweden, and 
Hong Kong. One plans to take the graduate course this fall. 

The others are teachers of the deaf in their countries and are 
on leave. We are happy to have them stay on campus if guest 
facilities are available. The longer they stay the better they 
understand the program. 

As far as possible we will be glad to have visiting groups 
from schools for the deaf. If they come on Friday, Saturday, 
or Sunday, we can house groups of all sizes, because on those 
nights the Kendall School children are home for the weekend. 

Come if you can. 

An encouraging awakening of the student body is very ap- 
parent today. The recent considerable contribution to the 
treasury of the National Association of the Deaf indicates a 
spirit that is certainly commendable. The student body sends 
representatives to the National Student Association convention 
each year and takes an active part in their deliberations. There 
is now real interest in student body elections. This has been 
slow in coming. 
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The College has reason to be pleased with its faculty. 
During some difficult months the last few years, this fine 

group has held a steady day-to-day spirit of "business as 
usu&x • 

We ard into the second hundred year era. We face it with 
anticipation and ask your continued interest and assistance so 
that an increasing number of students can go out into a world 
that desperately needs well educated men and women. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

by 

Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women 



Gallaudet College is unique. Unique in that it is the only 
college for the deaf; unique in its method of instruction but 
not unique in its campus activities and campus problems common 
to all colleges. We, like other colleges, have the problems of 
(1) cheating, (2) stealing, (3) lack of responsibility for col- 
lege as well as personal property, (4) social behavior. The 
first three are not visible to many of you who are visitors on 
our campus, but the fourth is, and we have heard ^iticisms from 
you and from the alumni. 

We, as educators and administrators, must realize that we 
are faced with profound and rapid social changes. It is said 
that changes are taking place at least ten times faster than we 
realize. So, are we educating our young people intelligently 
toward this new society — this changing society? 

It is my belief that parents and school administrators 
either make life too easy for their children or are too protec- 
tive. They think ” these poor deaf children,” we must not expose 
them to the cruel, cruel world. What images do we offer in our- 
selves? Are we too conditioned by our experiences in another 
age? Are we afraid to admit that this is a different age than 
the one in which we grew up? 

The function of a dean today is no longer custodial, nor 
disciplinary. She is no longer a chaperone. She is regarded 
as the person whose prime responsibility is to see that the girls 
do not get into trouble. But she cannot do this alone. She 
needs the assistance of parents, teachers, and you, the 
administrators . 

Too many parents think of Gallaudet College as a school 
and once the student has been sent off to school, he is no long- 
er their responsibility for the next nine months. They fail to 
realize that we try to treat the student as an adult, mature in 
his thinking and in his actions. But many are not ready for 
this responsibility. We have certain policies that must be fol- 
lowed, and even though the young women are under my jurisdiction, 
I cannot think for all the parents. I must have their coopera- 
tion, their understanding, their interest. 

It would probably surprise many of you when I say that my 
contact with the parents, by mail, is limited. Even when a let- 
ter goes home explaining some rather severe infraction of a rule, 
I rarely receive a reply. This disturbs me very much. 

Another thing that disturbs me is the complete freedom of 
permissions. I require two letters whenever a young lady is to 
be absent overnight from the residence hall. She must have a 
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letter from home giving the permission, and she must have a 
letter from the hostess extending the invitation. These are 
fine for weekend visits to friends or relatives, but when it 
comes to attending basketball tournaments or a trip to Florida, 

I cringe, particularly if it is for one of our first-year 
students. 

Some of you have criticized the conduct of the students, 
believing that their "openness” or "boldness” has lowered the 
moral standards of our campus life. I do not believe this is 
true. Some of you have been quick to put all the blame on us, 
and you ask, "Why do these students act as they do?” I say, 
in reply, "Is it because of lack of education and training in 
their homes and schools?" I am inclined to believe it is, so 
that when they come to our campus they are "like a bird out of 
a cage." They have to try their wings. Not a pleasant thought, 
but true. 

When I attend meetings of both the regional and national 
Association of Women Deans, I come away with the feeling, Yes, 
we have problems on Kendall Green, but they are little compared 
with other campuses. Does this excuse us? No, but we cannot 
overcome this alone. We need your help, too. 

In closing, I would like to quote from the April 6 issue 
of Newsweek: "the college can only present the contemporary 

facts of life to their undergraduates as candidly as possible 
and then keep their fingers crossed, hoping that somehow the 
lesson seeps in." 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
THE KENDALL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

By Prances I. Phillips 
Principal, Kendall School 
Chairman, Department of 

Education 



In the past few months an experimental program has been in operation 
in the Kendall School. We believe it has effected an improved emotional 
and psychological climate for our children, an environment more conducive 

to learning. 

Pour years ago the Parent -Teacher -Counsellor Association started to 
hold a series of meetings on communication among deaf persons. They 
included demonstrations, lectures given by advocates of various points of 
view, and discussions. These were carried on for two years until clear 
concepts began to emerge. Last year the President-elect of the organiza- 
tion visited the New Mexico School for the Deaf. He observed their 
program in operation for several days, returning with more ideas and many 
questions which he posed for discussion among staff members and parents. 

At the same time this was going on, discussions were being conducted in 
the school itself. Suggestions were encouraged. Each new person on the 
staff was interviewed to discover his convictions in communication with 
the deaf before he was employed. Finally, an agreement was reached to make 
a change after parents, counsellors, and teachers alike asked, What are we 
waiting for? Let’s start'." 

The idea is merely to make communication precise and to have it pre- 
sented as far as possible in correct, grammatical English. It is strongly 
emphasized that oral communication in the best form that the child is 
capable of using must be expected. Basically, words are finger spelled as 
they are needed at the time they are spoken, but the limited use of the 
language of signs, under controlled conditions, is also permitted. Words 
which change their form, such as verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and pronouns, 
are spelled. Signs which are not ambiguous are permitted for certain nouns, 
prepositions, and other words, but only after the child knows how to write, 
to speak, to speech read and to"write them on his fingers as well as can 
reasonably be expected at his age. Signs which have more than one meaning 
are not used. The emphasis is on improved and exact communication in child- 
like language, putting into operation the principle that only when an idea 
becomes the property of two or more persons has learning actually occurred. 
The idea must be exactly expressed and clearly understood by both parties. 
The new procedure is being used throughout the school, but only as it is 
needed, for many other factors are part of it. The increased use of visual 
aids, the expanded use of community resources, an understanding of the mean- 
ing of sound received through group and individual hearing aids, dramatiza- 
tion, the attitude of expecting communication to occur at its best at all 
times are all factors affecting interaction among children, teachers, coun- 
sellors and parents. 

The "results" of the experiment are not yet available, for it is still 
too new. No control groups or other pure or basic research procedures were 
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initiated, for we looked on this as a classroom action pattern to produce 
optimum results. Sophisticated visitors have commented frequently on the 
freedom of participation both in and out of the classroom. Speech appears 
to he more spontaneous and in some instances easier to teach. With chil- 
dren whose attitude toward speech was formerly poor, we think we are making 
progress in obtaining better attempts to talk. The pace of vocabulary 
development is accelerated. Broadened interests are reflected in frequent 
and spirited questions on many subjects. Children are really enjoying 
study hall periods in the evening where group, as well as individual work, 
is encouraged under the direction of one of our finest teachers. It’s 
noisy, but it's busy and dynamic. Heal learning is taking place. The chil- 
dren requested an extension of time allotted to soudy hall this year so that 
more could be accomplished. Learning experiences are not confined within 
the four walls of the classroom. Consistent communication patterns on the 
playground, in the dormitory, in planned out -of -school activities designed 
to be educationally oriented, comprise the total school program. Non- 
graded grouping provides flexibility, challenging the best efforts of each 
individual. 

We do have problems. We find that we are unable to reduce ambiguous 
signs to a minimum, but we are trying, and much headway has been made. We 
do not believe that this is in any way a panacea for all deaf children — ’ 
it is only a technique which may help some deaf children to learn more 
rapidly, more precisely and more completely. It is a way of encouraging 
intellectual curiosity to the limit of the child* s ability, and we hope 
it will help to attack the basic problem of language errors and reading 
disability. It is a way of establishing a satisfying relationship between 
the parent and his child, for parents were initially involved in the 
planning, and continue to be vitally interested in the child's development. 
We present it to you only as a progress report of an action research experi- 
ment in one school. 

A comment on current features of our teacher preparation has been re- 
quested. The Graduate Department of Education in Gallaudet accepted thir- 
teen deaf students this year, two of whom are from other countries. One 
foreign deaf student is a graduate of Chungang University in Seoul, Korea. 
Two of our deaf American students received their undergraduate education in 
regular colleges, one in Hope College and the other in the University of 
Tulsa. The latter was considered a superior student throughout her college 
career, and consistently made the Dean's Honor Roll. Those from Gallaudet 
were among the best students in their class and we are pleased with their 
performance on the graduate level. The liberal arts background which is 
required is in keeping with the current movement for advanced levels of 
teaching. We believe that, by giving Master's level preparation in educa- 
tion to them, superior deaf teachers will become available, permitting them 
to make significant contributions to schools in which they are employed. 
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Current Research on Deafness 



Jerome D* Schein, Ph.D. 
Gallaudet CoXXege 



The CoXXege recognizes a responsibility common to aXX institutions 
of higher Xearning not onXy to keep pace with the expanding body of 
scientific knowledge, but aXso to contribute to it. Particularly, the 
CoXXege is committed (a) to a continuing program of research on deafness, 

(b) to the encouragement of and cooperation with others studying this 
probXem, and (c) to assisting in the dissemination of information gathered 
on and reXating to deafness* 

In the brief *.irae aXXotted to the discussion of research at Gallaudet 
CoXXege it is onXy possibXe to outXine some of the areas in which studies 
are now being done or have recent ly been compXeted* Hopefully, this over- 
view will illustrate the scope of present activities, while providing some 
indication of future pursuits, without, however, being able to mention each 
of the research projects in progress nor departments conducting research* 

How prevalent is deafness in the population? Are the numbers of new 
cases declining or increasing? And what are some of the principal character- 
istics of persons suffering from this disorder? Several projects are di- 
rected toward answers for these and similar questions* The Deaf Community 
Study of Washington, D.C. , now in its final stages, has attempted to iden- 
tify and count all persons residing in the metropolitan area, in order to 
obtain an estimate of the prevalence of deafness in the adult, noninstitu- 
tionalized population and to describe their demographic characteristics* On 
a much broader scale, the College is working with the National Health Survey 
in their study of hearing impairment in the United States* This project has 
also reached the last stages of data analysis. Later in the week you will 
hear in detail about deaf persons successfully employed in professional, mana- 
gerial and high-level technical positions. 

Demographic surveys frequently lead to investigations of the sociology 
and psychology of deafness. Thus, Mr. Crammatte's study of occupationally 
successful deaf persons attempts to elicit their patterns of adjustment* In 
turn, the Deaf Community Study probes into the relations between hearing loss 
and an array of social and psychological factors* 

To many, psychology and psychometrics are nearly synonymous* For many 
years students in the College have taken a broad battery of psychological 
*■ 'sts. The periodic review of the reliability and validity of these instru- 
ments, as well as of the information they provide about the deaf college 
student, constitutes a major, ongoing activity. 

Concern with the methods of educating the deaf can be illustrated by two 
recent studies, one dealing with the young child and the other with college 
students* In the former, children from three to seven years of age received 
programmed instruction in language on a typewriter. The study found that 
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even the very young child has sufficient neuromuscular ability to master 
an electric typewriter and that, having mastered it, the child can make 
greater gains in reading than a matched control group. The study of college 
students investigated the use of programmed textbooks for teaching algebra* 

The results are now available in the newly conceived Gallaudet Hath Newsletter 
now being published by the Mathematics Department. ~ ~ — 

Language development naturally occupies the attention of all the faculty 
of the College. The Office of Linguistics Research, for example, has devel- 
oped mathematical models for English grammar which may in turn lead to new 
advances in English instruction. Equally apropos is the interest of the 
office in the language of signs. Investigations of its structure and of new 
means of teaching manual communication have been completed. Further studies 
are being contemplated or are already in progress. 

The trend of audio logical research has been indicated by Dr. Frisina, 
and Miss Phillips will describe a new educational project at the Kendall 
School. Let us turn, then, to another aspect of the College* s. research 
commitment: the encouragement of and cooperation with other scientists and 

organizations. This takes two forms. The facilities of the College have been 
made available recently to researchers from Harvard, the University of Rochester, 
Catholic University, Boston Children's Hospital, American Speech and Hearing 
Association, to name a few. Following review by its research committee, the 
College has provided suitable subjects and space for various experiments and 
also assistance with data processing. 

Another form of cooperation has been the provision of consultation on 
studies of deafness. Members of the faculty have been selected as advisers 
to the National Health Survey, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, the American Foundation for the Blind in their study of hear- 
ing loss in blinded veterans, the National Institute for Dental Research in 
their program of research into the genetics of deafness, and to a number of 
individual investigators as well. 

Finally, the College assists in making information on deafness more 
readily available. In cooperation with the American Speech and Hearing 
Association, as you know, Gallaudet College publishes dsh Abstracts . This 
journal, devoted to summarizing the world literature on deafness, speech and 
hearing, has now entered its fourth year. In its first three years alone, 
nearly 5,000 abstracts of literature relevant to the speech and hearing fields 
were printed. Of these, over 500 dealt specifically with the education of 
the deaf, with many more bearing on the related problems of hearing loss. 

In addition to dsh Abstracts , the College lends its support to the 
American Anna ls of the Deaf , and distributes information about research proj- 
ects at the College in its bulletins and in the aforementioned Gallaudet 
Math Newsletter . 

In closing, I would like to quote a statement on research which suc- 
cinctly states the position of the College: 
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"We expect that che commitment [to research] will 
grow in the future , conceiving that we have an obliga- 
tion to our students and to all deaf people to learn a 
great deal more about them than is known with any as- 
surance— and that we also have an obligation, and a 
unique opportunity, to make the contributions to knowl- 
edge that are expected of an institution of higher learn- 
ing* The contributions will be of significance (we an- 
ticipate) not only to those who serve, study and educate 
the deaf, but also to scholars in the larger disciplines, 
such as anthropology, history, linguistics, physics, and 
psychology, into which human knowledge is organized." 
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CURRENT AND APPROACHING DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 
(George Detmold, Dean, Gallaudet College, Washington, E,C.) 



As our President has told you, Gallaudet College this month is cele- 
brating its Centennial* We haven* t yet invested ouch tine or money in the 

celebration, because we*ve been too busy with the daily operation of the 
college, and with what we like to think of as planning for the future* 

The then? of our Centennial is n Gallaudet College: the Next One Hundred 
Years*” By this we nean to convey no lack of respect for the past, but 

certainly a preoccupation with the demands of the immediate future* If 

we could see our way clearly through even the - ext ten years we would 
feel nore confident about the succeeding ninety* 

Gallaudet is not alone in this preoccupation with the future* The 
whole system of higher education in thi3 country is similarly preoccupied; 
and to perhaps a lesser degree, so are the systems of elementary and 
secondary education that feed their students into the colleges and uni- 
versities* The reason for this preoccupation lies in the very rapidly 
changing nature of our society* 

It is no news to any of us that life is change* Ever since Heraclitus 
announced, in 500 B*C*, that all things are in constant, ceaseless flux, 
that only change is real, that everything is continual passing away, men 
have remarked upon the temporary nature of their lives and institutions* 

But the rate of this change has accelerated enormously since his day, with 
most of the acceleration coming within our own lifetimes due to our advances 
in science and technology* We learn, for instance, that 90% of all the 
scientists in human history are living today; that scientific knowledge, 
as measured by its literature, doubles every 7*8 years* The implications 
for education of this explosion of knowledge is staggering: for it is the 
function of education to[ prepare the children of our society for the world 
that they will enter as adults* And the world is changing so rapidly that 
it is almost iapossibl c to describe the world as it will exist ten years 
from today* 

A few things about that world, however, are clear* It will require 
a level of education in the general public far superior to anything that 
we thought was desirable or even possible in the immediate past* Only 
about 8% of all Americans now living are college graduates; yet so strong 
has become the pressure for higher education that 43% of the present age 
group of American young people are now entering college; and we can expect 
that at least 60% and possibly 75% of them will graduate* What we call 
persistence of students to graduation is increasing markedly at all levels 
of education; and higher percentages of a rapidly increasing population 
are seeking as much education as they can get* When the Secretary of Labor 
can demonstrate that our machines alone now have the equivalent of a high 
school education, we can understand why a higher education is so important 
to American youth* 

We have a fairly small computer at Gallaudet that can be taught to 
think* It can be given the mles of a rather complicated logical game; 
and the first few times it p*V game a human being can beat it* 

But it learns from its misters, never makes the same mistake twice, and 
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very rapidly reaches a point Where it can beat any human being every tine. 
After that point the only way to establish hunan superiority is to erase 
its menory. How if we cam do this sort of thing witii our machines, it f s 
of the very greatest importance that we give a superior education to that 
much more powerful, complicated, and flexible bio-chemical computer known 
as the human being. 

Many of the changes demanded by our society for the education of its 
children are in evidence around us. In the last fifteen years we have seen 
a revolution in the teaching of elementary, secondary, and college 
mathematics. Entirely new approaches have been developed for high school 
biology, chemistry, and physics, maiking it possible for colleges to revise 
and upgrade their own offerings in these subjects. The teaching of foreign 
languages has been radically improved; the day is not far off when most 
colleges will require four years of a foreign language for admission to 
the freshman class. And though you might think that teaching foreign 
languages to students in schools for the deaf is an inconceivable luxury, 

I should tell you that Gallaudet students are increasingly becoming citizens 
of the world, and that our undergraduates fed. perfectly confident travelling 
through Europe during a summer vacation with the knowledge of foreign 
languages that they acquire at our college. Lastly, there has been a slow 
but regular improvement in the teaching of English, as the discoveries of 
the structural linguists have been applied in the classrooms. It is clear 
that the expectations of American society for its children have been rising 
year by year, and that the demands of this society upon its educational 
system have likewise been rising and will continue to rise during the 
foreseeable future. Any part of this system will have to improve continually 
the quality of the education that it provides if it is even to maintain its 
present position relative to the other parts of the system. 

The implication of these changes and these demands are as clear for 
Gallaudet College as they are for other colleges and universities, and 
as they are for elementary and secondary education — including, I believe, 
the education of the deaf* If we are going to graduate our students into 
a world that demands increasingly higher standards of education, we will 
do what we can to prepare our students for the world that they will face and 
the lives that they will lead. This means a constant study of our curriculum 
to see that it is up to date on the one hand, and on the other to see that 
it does not become fragmented into small unrelated morsels of knowledge. 

The wealth of new knowledge pouring out from our universities and back in 
upon our students must be assimilated within the old traditions that we 
try to preserve and pass on to new generations. Further, we must endeavor 
to find more efficient means df teaching, making better use of avail able 
faculty time if we are to absorb the great numbers of new students that 
are certainly going to flood in upon us* As one illustration of this, let 
me mention the possibilities of closed circuit television and video taped 
lectures where large numbers of students are to be taught the same course 
at tiie same time* There is an obvious limit to the number of deaf students 
who can be accommodated in one class at one time to see a lecture delivered 
in speech, finger spelling, and signs; and it is a poor use of faculty time 
to repeat a lecture or to hire additional faculty in order to deliver 
substantially the same lecture to smaller sections of the same course* 

Those of js who are concerned about the improvement of secondary education 



for the deaf should be aware of the concept of the "plug-in school," 
whereby entire courses can be prepared on video tape by naster teachers 
and delivered to a great nunber of schools, whose available teachers 
can be reserved for snail discussion sections based on the televised 
lecture* 

1 an not trying to suggest that there is any substitute for 
competent teachers or for the give and take of snail classes; but there , 
are tines when the fornal lecture is the nost appropriate and the nest 
stinulating fom of teaching* For these occasions we should try to 
take advantage of the nachinery in which our age abounds, in order to 
nake the best use of the energies of all our faculty* 

Let ne return fron education in general to Gallaudet College* In 
the systen of the education of the deaf, Gallaudet occupies a very snail — 
but we like to think, inportant — place* Of the 30,799 deaf students 
listed in the Annals as receiving an education this year, Gallaudet 
enrolled 633, or 2 %, We try to give this snail group of students the 
best education we can nanage; and by education, we nean an education in 
the liberal arts and sciences; not because it is the only sort of education 
that is worth having but because it is the sort that we were chartered to 
provide; and we think that if we can do this well we will be doing every- 
thing that anyone can reasonably expect of us* As to the value of this 
sort of education, let ne quote fron a recent study of Gallaudet nade by oui 
accrediting associations 

"A liberal arts progran has an integrity which should not be 
conpronised for innediate and specific ends* The successful 
pursuit of a liberal arts degree requires the use and 
development of higher mental processes ouch as refLective 
thinking, value discrimination, the ability to relate behavior 
to values, the capacity for generalization* Occupational 
goals are not inimical to a liberal arts education, but the 
occupational ends are attained by way of fundamental knowledge 
and basic techniques, leading to continued learning and 
adaptability rather than directed to the special skills of 
a given occupation derived through analysis and observation*" 

Having said this, let ne hasten to say that a liberal arts education 
is not for all students, for reasons of either ability or interest* 

But it is clear to us all, I think that other kinds of higher education 
should be provided for the deaf, and that undergirding all this higher 
education there nust be, and soon, a secondary education at least 
equal, in the curriculum offered and in the qualifications of the teachers, 
to the high school education given to our other children* I say "at 
least equal," but I really nean that it should be better, since deaf 
students depend more on their education than do other students* No 
one pretends that the education of the deaf is a simple or an easy task; 
but we have chosen it as our profession; and it is up to us to produce 
it* Certainly I don't have to assure you of the willing and eager 
cooperation of my college in this very exciting work* 



* 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Marshall S. Hester 



Conference of Executives 
of 

American Schools for the Deaf 
Riverside, California 
April 12-17, 1964 



By way of oreface it should be explained ihat last year 
the United States Congress orovided $100,000.00 for a study 
of the education of the deaf and Gal laudet Co liege. The s t udy 
was initiated by Congress as a result of complaints made to 
Con ares s i ona I Committees concerning alleged unrealistic poli- 
cies in force at Gallaudet College. The Secretary of the 
Denar tment of Health, Education and Welfare, is responsible 
for having the study made and has appointed a committee to 
conduct the survey. The Committee held its first meeting 
April 3, in Washington. It is hoped that the reoort of the 
findings and recommendations of the Study Committee will be 
published during the present calendar year. Until a report 
is available, it would be presumptuous to attempt to discuss 
all aspects of the higher education of the deaf which very 
largely is centered at Gallaudet College. 

Every year a number of deaf people graduate from colleges 
throughout the land. In addition, it is not at al I uncommon 
for deaf people to earn graduate degrees in competition with 
hearing people in colleges for the hearing. Not withstanding 
these facts, the limitations imposed by deafness preclude the 
possibility of wide-spread collegiate success of deaf people 
in colleges for the hearing. Accordingly, the majority of 
deaf people pursuing collegiate careers go to Gallaudet College, 
the only college for the deaf. Deaf college graduates are pre- 
pared for and enter a variety of professions. Post secondary 
school education is pursued by a goodly number of graduates and 
non-graduates of schools for the deaf. 

It is reported in the Volta Review, that In 1962-63, 24 
deaf students were in colleges for the hearing (I). It is 
probable that a good many more were in such colleges but were 
not reported. During the same year, Gallaudet College had 
about 600 students, seme of whom were hard of hearing. 

The Annals reported 29,398 pupils in schools and classes 
for the deaf in 1962-63(4). It is estimated that annually 
1200 to 1500 deaf students graduate from or leave school at an 
age generally thought to be suitable for college entrance* It 
was reported at the International Congress on the education of 
the deaf, that in 1962 fifty-five residential and 9 day schools 
had 1104 school leavers age 16 and up (2). Of these 501 or 
45.3# graduated. These graduates had a mean achievement test 
grade equivalent score of 7.9. Only 76 had scores of 10.0 and 
up. 
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In 1959, Lunde and Bigman (3) reported that 6.6 per cent 
of the deaf were ’’profess i onal , technical and s i ml la r workers ” 
and that 10.6 per cent of the hearing population held compar- 
able emoloyment. They further reported that 89.5 per cent of 
the deaf and 84.3 per cent of the United States oopulation had 
not attended college. Gal laudet College has a preparatory year 
prior to admission to the freshman class. Some deaf people who 
attended Gal laudet during the preparatory year consider that 
they have attended college one year and may have so reoorted in 
the Lunde and Bigman study. Cl ar i f i ca ti on of this Item might 

further increase the percentage of the deaf who have not atten- 
ded col lege. 

The above figures tend to indicate that a much smaller 
percentage of the deaf partake of the benefits of higher educa- 
tion than do the hearing. The reasons for this situation may 
be numerous. Undoubtedly the orincipal reason is the fact that 
the learning of language by the deaf is an extremely difficult, 
tedious and slow process. 

N ‘ r'* •'*' ** *' 

In order that the benefits of higher education be made 
available to a larger portion of the deaf, it is necessary that 
those who teach them develop more effective means of imparting 
language to them during their preschool, elementary and second- 
ary school years. How this is to be done has been the subject 
of much talk and writing over a long period. Doubtless, im- 
provement of the language of the deaf will come in time but 
only after much painstaking and careful research. Studies 
underway at the present time at the University of Illinois and 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, and in other places, may 
contribute to the hoped for improvement in language. 

With a good command of language or a high degree of ver- 
balism, the deaf person with otherwise adequate abilities, 
aptitudes and interests can usually take part in and profit 
from collegiate programs to the same degree expected of hearlnq 
college students. The fact that Gal laudet College (5) had only 
55 seniors in 1962-63 is evidence that not many of the graduates 
0f ° ul [ L second * r y schools for the deaf have the language ability 
and other qualifications with which to acquire the benefits of 
higher education. 



Without the oackground provided by higher education, other- 
wise we I l-qua I if led deaf persons may^not enter many of the pro- 
fessions or semi-professions in which deafness alone Is not a 
handicap. Many deaf boys and girls have the potential for 
benefiting from higher education. We teachers of the deaf must 
exert ourselves even more strenuously in our efforts to develop 
in our charges greater facility in language in order that more 
of them have the opportunity to profit from higher education. 



While we seek better methods of imparting language to the 
deaf and work harder in our efforts to prepare young deaf people 

*?j Par *k C n h?gher educational activities, we mioht con- 

sider why it is we want to send these young people to college. 
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If they go to Gallaudet, they have emphasized for them the 
academic or liberal arts program. It is said by some that a 
college libera! arts program does not prepare one for a career 
but gives one ”a broader and deeper understanding of the world 
around him”. When a deaf man or woman graduates from college 
with a major in literature, sociology, history, political 
science, art or drama, what does he or she do next. Does a 
major In one of these subjects "rehabi 1 1 tate n a deaf man or 
woman vocationally? 

Some oeople think we should be concerned with helping our 
deaf men and women to become economically independent and to 
achieve higher Drofessional status commensurate with their 
particular abilities. No doubt most of their parents have this 
sort of thing in mind when they make financial sacrifices to 
send them to college. In these days when automation continually 
encroaches upon the areas in which deaf oeople can be successful 
and when all oeople are getting more and better vocational train- 
ing, it seems that we should begin to think more of how we are 
going to train our better grade deaf peoole to become profes- 
sional and technical workers. For some of our peoole, a bach- 
elors degree in liberal arts may not be just what is needed 
when we think of their need for a means of making a living and 
becoming economically independent. 

In thinking about higher education of the deaf, perhaps 
we should be thinking of all educational activities to which 
the individual may be exposed following his completion of what 
might be called secondary education in the school for the deaf. 
Among others this thinking would include the junior college, 
the business college, the vocational school, perhaps a technical 
college and on-the-job training. It seems to me to be probable 
' that a good many deaf graduates of our schools for the deaf may 
not possess aptitudes, interests and abilities which would make 
for success In a liberal arts program. Such people may ^eed 
training In areas which are not of collegiate level. Others 
may be quite able to take training In the technical area which 
In some Instances is thought to be of collegiate grade. In any 
event, it seems that since Gallaudet College presents only a 
liberal arts program, there is need for some other kind of pro- 
gram for those young oeople who do not want to go to, or cannot 
enter either Gallaudet or a college for the hearing. 

it is said In some quarters that the deaf tend to be under- 
employed. It appears that in many Instances this might be true. 

By under-employment It is meant that a deaf person Is In an 
occupation which requires much less ability than the deaf person 
has. To put this another way, the under-emp loyed deaf person is 
working at a taSk which does not in anyway tax or use his Innate 
capacities and abilities. One of the Implications from such 
statements is that schools for the deaf fail to develop suffi- 
cient language and vocational skills In their graduates tc enable 
them to take places In industry commensurate, with their abilities. 
Another Implication Is to the effect that for most graduates of 
our schools there is no suitable place in which they can acquire 



vocational training other than to go to a liberal arts college 
which may not fulfill their needs# 

As a class, deaf people tend to be hand workers# Automa- 
tion relentlessly encroaches on the area In which hand workers 
have long made a living# In addition, the Vocational Act of 
1963 will make It possible for large numbers of non-handlcapped 
people to acquire considerable vocational skill before going 
Into the labor market. If we project the effects of these two 
developments over the next 10 year period. It appears to me 
that we who teach the deaf have two alternatives to which we 
must give serious consideration* Either through higher educa- 
t*on or through post secondary school education, we must pro- 
vide our deaf people with greater communication and vocational 
skills, or, we must approach the departments of welfare In our 
several states with the proposition that they establish a 
division where the poorly prepared products of our schools may 
go for a dole* This latter Idea Is unthinkable* It Is repug-' 
nant to those who strive for better things for deaf people* 

It Is Incompatible with the philosophy of ell those who teach 
the deaf. Accordingly we have no alternative but to strive for 
better preparation of young deaf peoDle to go out Into the world 
to make a living* This means that, somehow we must provide Im- 
proved opportunities for the development of better technical and 
professional vocational skills than we have been able to offer 
In the past. It also appears that for many of the smaller 
schools for the deaf. Increased or Improved vocational activi- 
ties are a practical Impossibility* 

On the basis of my extensive observation of and acquain- 
tance with many deaf adolescent students and young adults. It 
t-$-.my candid opinion that far too many of them possess the 
Innate capacities for higher education or post secondary educa- 
tion but for one reason or another fail to get It* 
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R.C.C. Program for the Deaf 



Art Washburn 



It Is extremely unfortunate that Mr* Clifford Mohan is not standing 
here to tell you about Riverside City College and the special program for 
deaf students on that campus* Mr* Mohan has had considerably more expe- 
rience in this profession than I have had, and 1 am sure that his talk would 
have reflected this experience* Mr* Mohan was the educator chosen to come 
to Riverside to coordinate the College's special program, and the program 
is -- by all rights -- his ’’baby*" However, because of the complications 
following minor surgery two weeks ago, Mr. Mohan is unable to present his 
paper to you* He sends with me his heartfelt regrets, for he wanted to 
participate very much. This paper, then, is from my thinking, and will be 
my effort to give you a frank appraisal of our program. 

In terms of the success of the program here, and the possible success 
of such a program in other communities, it is valuable to understand how the 
program first came into being. The idea for the establishment of a special 
Junior College program for deaf students in the Riverside community was al- 
ready fermenting in 1955. Educators involved with those early discussions 
included Dr* Herbert Stolz, at that time Deputy Superintendent and Chief of 
the Division of Special Schools and Services of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dr. Richard G. Brill, Dr. Francis W* Doyle, who was then 
Chief of the Bureau of Special Education in the State Department of Education, 
and Mr. 0. W. Noble, then President of Riverside City College.. A report 
emanating from those discussions presented statistics indicating that there 
might be enough qualified deaf students for a special program at R.C.C., and 
described the manner in which a special instructor of the deaf could function 
in the junior college milieu. 

Then, in the fall of 1960, the parents of some of the deaf students at 
the Riverside School inquired into the possibility of establishing such a 
program. In December of that year a meeting was held with parents, selected 
members of the siaff at C.S.D.R., and Mr. Ralph Bradshaw, then Vice-President 
of Riverside City College, now its President. During the early part of 1961 
tests were given to students at C.S.D.R.; Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
were invited for meetings; staff from the College visited classes at C.S.D.R.; 
and staff from the State School visited the College. The two High School pro- 
grams for d£af and hard of hearing students in Southern California at that 
time were contacted, as well as the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley, 
and tests were again administered to those students who were interested in 
coming into this Junior College program. On August 1, 1961, Mr. Clifford 
Mohan of the Michigan School for the Deaf started as the first instructor for 
this Riverside City College Program for the Deaf. 

During that first year twelve students were enrolled in the program, and 
it was, in general, a time of experimentation to see how well these students 
would integrate into the junior college environment. The courses taken by 
the deaf students were implemented through the use of hearing-student tutors, 
instructor's notes, and interpreting within the classroom by Mr, Mohan. Be- 
fore the end of the first semester it became apparent that the more verbally 
oriented classes — for exan^le, English and History — presented real dif- 
ficulties^ comprehension to the deaf students* Further, even though our 
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R,C,C, Program for the Deaf 



Art Washburn 



students were enrolled In a Remedial English class. It wa3 found that the 
emphases In the teaching of the English In that class did not meet the spe- 
cial needs of our students. Thus, the deaf students have been moved into 
separate classes for instruction in the areas of English and History; 

Hr, Hohan and X are the instructors for those classes. 

At the beginning of 1962 an additional instructor was needed, and I 
joined the program to act as instructor for Freshman English for the Deaf, 
as well as interpreter and coordinator. Two new semester courses in English 
for the Deaf were added for the second-year students, taught by Hr, Hohan, 

Our basic English text has been Roberts' Patterns of English , and through the 
use of its unique linguistic presentation, our students seem to show signif- 
icant maturation in the management of the English language. In a talk before 
the state-wide Association of Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
last fall. Dr, Frisina suggested that the linguistic approach to our language 
for deaf students might prove to be a valuable approach; at the College we 
believe it to be most helpful. 

Also during 1962 the College provided a house to be used as a Center for 
the Deaf, The instructor's offices, as well as classrooms for the special 
subjects taught, became situated in the Center, Since the establishment of 
the Center for the Deaf, efforts to coordinate the program have become focal- 
ized, and the students feel much more "at home". In addition, the Center 
makes it possible for the instructors to carry on individual counseling with 
each student, in both academic and extra-curricular areas. Each student gets 
from one to three hours t$te-&-tfete with their counselor each week; we be- 
lieve this is a unique advantage for the students. 

Summer courses in English, Hath, and Physical Science were added in the 
summer of 1963, We could see that many of the students would not be able to 
accrue the necessary 64 units for an Associate of Arts degree in two years 
only, and the addition of the Summer courses makes this possible. Also, 
this Spring a special program in IBH Key Punch was started. Riverside City 
College having been chosen as one of six pilot programs in the U,S, for 
special instruction in this area. 

From its inception this program has involved many different peoples and 
facilities. The very nature of the program suggests that it will continue to 
involve members of the College, the community. State and local schools and 
agencies. It is within this involvement that we can find the roots of this 
program's success, 

k 

At Riverside City College there has been a very easy, effortless inte- 
gration of the deaf students into the classes in terms of their acceptance by 
hearing students. In addition, good rapport has been observed in the "pit" 

— that is our sunken outdoor dining-and-bull session spot on campus — as 
well as at dances and at the various College sports events , Speaking of 
sports events, integration has been particularly evident in the Physical Ed- 
ucation classes, in which we have had two men letter in track and two men 
letter in wrestling. In no areas have the students felt rejected by their 
hearing peers, and it should be especially noted that the cooperation of the 
administration and the faculty of Riverside City College has been of ines- 
timable help to the program. 
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Integration into the community has been almost wthout friction — the 
one exception being when one of our students broke into a bachelor -girl* 8 
apartment one night — and members of the community have welcomed the deaf 
students in many ways, particularly in providing homes in which the student 
may live as a boarder* I should point out that this particular community has 
been served by students from C.S.D.R. for several years, since C*S«D*R* 
students and faculty take charge of the selling of food and drink at the 
Riverside City College football games each Fall. This rapport has been 
particularly helpful in creating an awareness of the deaf student popula- 
tion in this city* 

The involvement of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
most valuable* Financial help has been given in the forms of maintenance and 
transportation allowances to needful students, payment of the Student Body fees 
for all but two students, and the payment of tutor fees* In those classes for 
which an interpreter is not deemed necessary, hearing students are often se- 
lected to act as tutor and note- taker for the deaf student; it is for these 
tutors that Vocational Rehabilitation has given financial assistance* Total 
disbursements from the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation to Riverside 
City College for these three years, up to February 1, 1964, has been $1124* 

In addition, tutor fees have averaged between $65 and $75 per month* 

As for the cost of the program to the College, it is remarkably low* The 
state program for the deaf on a delayed basis will eventually reimburse the 
College for most of the excess cost of the special program, amounting to 
$8,700 in 1961-1962, $17,499 in 1962-1963 and $18,884 in 1963-1964. In ad- 
dition, the College gets the regular amounts on the basis of average da-My 
attendance* 

Up to now I have attempted to give you a brief picture of the establish- 
ment and growth of our junior college program, a picture of its success. As 
you can well imagine, there have been many pitfalls during these three years, 
many times of experimentation, of trial and error* One of our major uCTicerns 
has been with the problem of drop-out. Perhaps if we follow the history of 
one young man who entered our program only to drop out six months later you 
can get a more clear idea of the problem here* Let's take a look at Bill, a 
young man twenty-one years old who entered the Freshman class at R*C*C* last 
Fall* Bill's scores on the tests we administer for the comparison of all 
students wishing to enter the program for the deaf seemed quite good* Bill 
got a raw score of 30 on the Q-scale of the A*C*E*; this is about average for 
all those taking the test* On the Language-scale Bill scored 25; again, 
about average* 

Indeed, all of Bill's scores indicated that he was slightly above av- 
erage in comparison with all students taking the tests, and his behavior dur- 
ing the testing seemed alert and conscientious* The report of the Psychol- 
ogist at the California School for the Deaf here in Riverside showed an IQ 
of 102 on the WAIS Performance Scale, with scores on the Verbal Scale show- 
ing "above average comprehension of language for a deaf person of his age and 
intelligence, and relatively good ability in abstractions and conceptualizing*" 
Out of 49 students taking the R*C*C* examinations in the Spring of 1963, Bill 
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ranked 17th. During a conference in May of last year held at C.S.D.R. 

Dr. Brill, Mr. Hoxie, and the Supervising Teachers of the Academic and 
Vocational Departments, together with Mr. Mohan and myself, ranked Bill 
3rd on a list of 14 students eligible for entry into R.C.C. , based on 
their test scores, school grades, and vocational abilities. 

Of course we accepted Bill into the program. On March 9th of this 
year we asked Bill to consider leaving the College, and he readily accepted 
this suggestion. Out of the 12 students accepted into our special program 
for the deaf for this year, Bill was the 4th student to become a drop-out. 

Bill is an example of the problem that has created a 33 per cent drop-out 
this year, a 62 per cent drop-out last year, and a 50 per cent drop-out 
during our first year. 

In brief, Bill’s story goes something like this: for over ten years 

Bill had been living with his real father and a step-mother. The step- 
mother was the dominant member of the family — it is interesting to note 
that in his drawing of a woman, Bill represented the woman as being ex- 
tremely masculine. The step-mother was strongly religious, and imposed 
her moral code upon all aspects of Bill’s life. Bill’s major interest was 
in cars, and working with engines; his step-mother, however, wanted him to 
become a printer. Thus, he entered R.C.C. with a major in Graphic Arts. 

Shortly after entering the College, Bill’s father and step-mother told him 
that they could no longer support him, anc 1 Bill moved to the home of his real 
mother — a woman whom he had not seen for more than ten years . His real 
mother established him in a rooming-house in Riverside, gave him an allow- 
ance, and permitted him to come to her home on week-ends. In addition to 
these rather classic reasons for disturbance, Bill was suffering from severe 
feelings of peer rejection. Thus, instead of concentrating on the rigorous 
home-work required by the College courses, Bill found escape in watching 
T.V.; and most wedt*end hours, during which his mother was seldom home, he 
spent in working on the engine of a friend's car. 

Bill's story is not atypical. Time and again our records show that the 
reason for a drop-out is ’’failing grades; emotional problems," or "failing 
because of grades and attitude." Out of 41 students who have entered the 
program, 7 were asked to leave because of inadequate academic ability or 
immature in-group behavior; and 16 have left the program because of family 
pressures — for example, a student's wife becoming pregnant, necessitating 
his leaving college to find work — as well as health, realization of academic 
inability, or conflict of full-time employment. 

Another problem we’ve had to face is the student who enters the program 
with too much hearing. We have found that our special program is best suited 
to those students who have a profound hearing loss. Two students accepted intc 
the program whose hearing loss was minimal did not integrate well, either into 
the program for the deaf or into a hearing setting. At present we know of no 
solution to this problem except to accept only those students who show a 
profound hearing loss. 

Another problem was found in the selection of major vocational area to 
be taken at the college level. As in Bill’s case, where he chose to enter a 
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Graphic Arts major on the insistence of his step-mother, we have found that 
those students who elect to study in a major vocational area different from 
the area pursued at the high school level do not seem to do as well as ttase 
who study in a vocational area similar to that pursued in high school. 

Because of this, individual counseling at the time of entrance will be in 
support of the continuance of the high school major. 

A final problem has occurred when students have chosen to live in 
apartments. R.C.C. has no dormitory accomodations, so the students live in 
private rooms within the local community. It r’HS found that those students 
who chose to live in apartments, rather than in rooming houses, did unsatis- 
factory academic work. We feel that, perhaps, such students are not ready for 
this somewhat unsupervised freedom, having come from a prior environment that 
was rather rigidly supervised. We therefore recommend to all incoming students 
that they live as boarders in private Hornes. The Housing Office of the College' 
has been most helpful by providing lists of homes that might be willing to 
accept our students. 

I take pleasure, now, in telling you about those 18 students who stayed 
with the program. Three of the students who entered with the first class of 
this program in 1961 have completed their require tentr for an Associate of 
Arts degree: Arthur Harper and Russell Thexton, graduates or C.S.D.R. , as 
Graphic Arts majors, and Jeanne Raub, a graduate of the Berkeley School, as a 
Commercial Art major. Patricia Lane, a graduate of Hollywood High School, com- 
pleted the Vocational Nursing Program, and Peggy Domenick, another C.S.D.R. 
graduate, completed the Cosmetology course. Arthur and Russell are employed 
now as printers in commercial shops, Patricia is working as a Vocational Nurse 
in a Los Angeles orthopedic hospital, and Peggy is employed in a local Beauty 
Shop. Jeanne has returned to her home in Bakersfield, and is engaged to be 
married. Thirteen students are presently enrolled in our program. Three 
girls are majoring in Business, in which is included the special IBM course, 
four boys have a Graphic Arts major, one boy is majoring in Auto Mechanics, 
and the remaining five boys have a major in Drafting. This last group is a 
particularly interesting one to me. When it was suggested that we might en- 
roll some of our deaf students in the Engineering- Drafting curriculum, we were 
not sure how successful they might be. However, because there was a strong 
demand for this, and because each of these five students had had prior mechan- 
ical drawing classes at the high school level, we decided to try it. One of 
the students had been accepted by Gallaudet College, but chose R.C.C. because 
of the Drafting course. Another two of the students had gone to Gallaudet 
for one year, with failing grades in Preparatory English, and entered our pro- 
gram as beginning students. A fourth boy had completed one year at R.C.C. 3.n 
Electronics, but had shown so much promise in Electronics Drafting that he was 
transferred to a Drafting major for his Sophomore year, and he plans to stay 
a third year to complete that course of study. All five have done "A” and 
"B" work in their Drafting classes in competition with their hearing peers; 
and, incidentally, all five have been doing "A" and ”B" work in their English 
classes. 

Considering all of the attributes of the program, I feel that the 
establishment of similar special programs for the deaf at the junior college 
level in other communities is quite feasible. The junior colleges have the 
existing facilities, classrooms, faculty and vocational equipment, which only 
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need to be supplemented by a trained instructor of the deaf to act as 
coordinator. The graduates of such programs can serve the vocational needs 
of the local area, and thus placement of these students into work situations 
can be facilitated. We have seen here at R.C.C. an easy integration into 
hearing classes, an important transitional step for the deaf student into 
the hearing, working world, as well as an important confrontation of the 
college instructor to the problems of the deaf. And, finally, we have seen 
that the cost of such a special program to a community junior college can be 
remarkably low. 

We believe that the thirteen enthusiastic students who are presently 
enrolled in our program, together with the five who have graduated, have made 
the program a successful venture. With only three years as our yardstick, 
it is difficult to measure the success of the program. However, I am proud 
to tell you that the program received a recent commendation from the 
Accrediting Commission for Junior Colleges of the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges; and I am pleased to report that the Riverside Board 
of Education, after reviewing the progress of the program during its 
three-year trial period, gave its unanimous approval for the continuation 
of this special program for the deaf. 

In terms of the aspirations of those who first set up the program it 
seems to be a success, and we feel that it will continue to be a profitable 
educational contribution within this profession. 



TRENDS IN TEACHER TRAINING 



William J 0 McClure, Superir.tendent 
Indiana School for the Deaf 



Public Law 87-276 has done more to focus attention on education of 
the deaf than any other single event in recent years 0 We don’t know 
what the ultimate effects will be 0 There may be some undesirable results 0 
With more teachers available there may be a rapid growth of small ungraded 
and unsupervised programs * We know more teachers of the deaf are being 
trained than ever before 0 The older training centers have been abls to 
fill their classes * New centers have been establishedo 

A large number of educators of the deaf including members of the 
Conference were appointed to the original Advisory Committee on Public 
Law 87-276 o This helped to get the program off the ground more quickly* 
There was mutual understanding of our needs and general agreement on 
how the program should operate* There was little doubt that the standards 
of the Conference of Executives should be the guideline in establishing 
effective programs throughout the country* 

Many of us have recently had the opportunity to hear Dr 0 Kirk and 
his colleagues from the Office of Education explain the provisions of 
the new law 88-164, successor to 87-276 j Dr 0 Hoag discussed this yester- 
day* Dr* Kirk detailed the progress which has been made* Nine hundred 
and forty-eight scholarships have been granted in the two years the 
program has been in existence* Centers for preparing teachers of the 
deaf graduated four hundred and seventy new. teachers in 1963, twice as 
many as in any previous year* This law marks the first time Federal 
subsidies have been available at the undergraduate level* 

j 

Provisions for other groups of the handicapped under this new bill 
will not be put into effect so rapidly as those for the deafo This is 
because the provisions of 87-276 are carried over into the new bill and 
will enable us to continue our program of teacher training and recruit- 
ment during the 1964-65 school year 0 Other programs established by 
Public Law 88-164 are still in the process of development* 

When Public Law 87-276 was established, there was considerable dis- 
cussion with the Office of Education over what group should approve pro- 
grams for training teachers of the deafo Because of many factors (in- 
cluding the anticipated necessity for later approving programs for 
other types of the handicapped), the National Council on Accreditation 
of Teacher Education was selected as the approving body* At the time 
he designated NCATE, Commissioner McMurrin wrote a very strong letter 
suggesting that members of the Conference of Executives be included on 
NCATE evaluation teams going to colleges and universities conducting 
programs in the area of the deafo After an initial lag, this program 
seemed to work reasonably well* 

Under the new Public Law (88-164), it is not necessary to have an 
approving body for the programs established* No explanation has been 
given as to how this will operate but it is possible the Advisory Com- 
mittee in each area of exceptionality will determine the qualifications 
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of the applying institutions 0 Committees of specialists are being 
selected to advise on teacher training programs in six .different areas * 

Under terms of the new law, each college or university training 
teachers of the deaf will receive a sizable stipend for each student* 

This stipend should make it possible $$>v many to offer stronger pro- 
grams than have been possible in the jpast* It is also possible to 
secure grants for summer programs* Because of the shortage of teachers, 
many of our schools have been compelled to employ personnel who have 
not completed adequate preparation as teachers of the deafo These teachers 
do not wish to vacate their positions, nor do we wish them to* At the 
same time, it is oniy fair that they obtain the training necessary, or 
give way to the qualified teachers we expect to have available in greater 
numbers* We want to upgrade the unqualified or marginally qualified 
teachers* Summer schools, scholarships and workshops are all possibilities 
in this area* 

The participation of more colleges and universities in programs for 
training teachers of the deaf will Undoubtedly have far reaching effects 
on our field o As more and more staff members in these institutions be- 
come proficient in the area of the deaf or, to put it another way, as 
more and more educators of the deaf go on to obtain graduate degrees 
and positions on the faculties of colleges and universities, it is 
possible these institutions will exert more influence on training and 
certification* We are interested in Obtaining the best qualified 
teachers possible* If the new Federal programs help to bring more and 
more teachers into our field and the preparation required can be con- 
tinually upgraded, there is no reason why standards of certification 
cannot rise at the same time* It is only reasonable that the Conference 
of Executives work with colleges and universities to determine whi|t 
standards are acceptable and attainable at any given time* 

In recent years, more and more educators of the deaf are giving 
thought to the contributions which can be made to our field by other 
groups of educators* What do we have to learn from the teachers of 
mathematics, home economics, social studies? How often do teachers of 
the deaf attend meetings dealing with presentation of subject matter 
in a particular area? Is there not much that we can learn from the 
teachers of the mentally retarded? We are getting more and more 
multiply handicapped into our schools* Shouldn°t we be in closer 
contact with the teachers who are skilled in dealing with these, to 
us, secondary handicaps? We know more than others about the problems 
of educating children who are deaf; we may need to know more about 
the effects of other handicaps* We need to improve our knowledge and 
we must avefid the dangers of professional isolationism* We need to use 
what is good and what can be adapted from other areas* 

Only a few months ago, four staff members from one of the large 
Indiana schools for the mentally retarded spent a day with us at the 
Indiana School for the Deaf* They wanted to see if they were doing 
all that was possible for the mentally handicapped children in their 
program- who were also hearing impaired* It was a stimulating day for 
each group* We gained suggestions for the handling ofr^bur slow 
learners; the group from Fort Wayne felt they had leartied a great 
deal about the problems of hearing handicapped youngsters and were 
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taking home suggestions which would help them deal more effectively with 
this group in their schoolo 

This chance visit will lead to a meeting of various agencies within 
the state on April 30 to discuss the problems of the multiply handicapped 
deaf child — not only to see what is or is not being done but to analyze 
the problem* determine what realistic goals should be fo c these children* 
and then to determine what type of facility should be provided and under 
whose management it should be operated „ 

The prospects of greater numbers of trained teachers should soon 
make it possible for us to again upgrade our certification standards 0 
We may be able to require greater specialization „ With the increasing 
emphasis on academic achievement and on extending educational programs* 
the next move by the Conference Certification Committee should possibly 
be to differentiate between elementary and secondary teacher preparation 
standards o How much should a teacher at the high school level know about 
the problems of the beginning deaf child* the methods of teaching him 
language* and how much special preparation should and can be required 
in subject matter areas in addition to the special techniques necessary 
to be successful yin teaching deaf children? Dick Brill°s paper at the 
International Congress last summer emphasized the importance of thor- 
ough preparation at all levels « I quotes "On the college teaching 
level graduate work of the content field may be required all the way to 
the doctorate and certainly* at least* to the master °s level but then 
if the teacher is truly going to understand deaf students* he must have 
a substantial period of time learning about the language handicap of 
deaf children* and learning about the effects of deafness generally 0 ” 

In considering specialized versus general preparation one suggestion 
at Virginia Beach advocated preparation for teachers of the deaf in many 
specialties o The following were suggested s (1) Preschool education of 
deaf children o (2) Elementary education of deaf children through grade 
three o (3) Elementary education of deaf children* grades four through 
siXo (4) Secondary education of deaf children* grades seven through 
nineo (5) Secondary education of deaf children* grades nine through 
twelve o o (6) Physical education* art* home economics* for all grades of 
deaf children,, (7) Education of atypical deaf children 0 If training 
can be broken down into such narrow areas* there will still be questions 
about how to prepare at the different levels 0 Our grading systems are 
so different* the ranges within grades in small schools are often so 
extensive* and our achievement levels for given grades vary so often 
among our schools and with public schools 0 In a small profession 
placement of the teacher with a narrow specialization can also be a 
considerable problem,, 

We will undoubtedly be more interested in preparing well-rounded 
professional teachers* and to achieve adequate preparation at all 
levels we will undoubtedly go more and more toward the five year pre- 
paration program,. 

In discussing methods of getting better teachers at the advanced 
levels with qualifications in different subject matter fields we should 
consider allocating scholarships to certain areas such as English* 
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athematics , hone economics, vocational subjects, and o e ^ i °"' 

owever. we have all received too many applications, "I want to teach 
hysical education in your school next year,” when our f ^icaleducation 
eacher is a fixture and probably will be for years to come. There are 
ot enough places available in our profession to assure positions for 
students who want to specialize too narrowly. .How can we handle this? 

Host of those present at the Virginia Beach meeting felt a well 
prepared teacher of the deaf should be familiar with the pro ems o 
the very young deaf child regardless of the level at which he taught. 

There was the feeling that we might be ready for certification at the 
elementary and secondary levels in addition to vocational certificates. 

To briefly mention some of the other points which were bro|ght 
home to me at the Virginia Beach conference— we have moved beyojM mere 
teacher training, to planning for the development of leadership >&ple, 
to the improvement of relationships between agencies. Dr. Kirk and 
others pointed out that there is not enough emphasis on the improveme nt 
of teacher eduction. Dr. Kirk felt that teachers of the deaTire 
moving at a mucffi faster rate than are the groups interested in the 
other types of handicaps. Thanks, in part, to Puouc Law 87-276. 

Public Law 88-164 previously mentioned is a much broader bill than 
87-276. It provides for the training of professional personnel in all 
areas and at all levels, B.A., H.A., supervisors, college teachers, and 
research personnels even post doctoral work is permitted. This 
bound to broaden our profession, by providing more highly skil-ed per- 
sonnel particularly at the college and university levels .and in the 

research field* 

Dr. Silverman pointed out the many forces that made the Virginia 
Beach conference timely— a great accummulation of knowledge and the 
evolution of attitudes which have led to intramural and extramural 
scrutiny of what we do. Federal support has . increased our_ opportunities 
and our responsibilities. There is social pressure to relieve the teacher 
shortage , ~ t o Improve t i dier education, and to _ make better education avail- 
able* We need to re-group knowledge and practices* 

One of the better talks at Virginia Eeach was by Dr. Herbert W. 
Schooling, Dean of the College of Education, at the University ox 
Missouri. Dr. Schooling felt more time should be given to 
education than we now allow for elementary teachers. He felt a fi 
year was probably necessary for teacher .preparation, especially in tne 
area o? the handicapped, and he emphasised the importance of student 

teaching as a part of preparation — not enough c ® n ac ^ u ?; r ® d 
the university itself. Dr. Schooling did not feel that we had given 
enough attention to the role of the master teacher, or to the super- 
vising teacher responsible for overseeing the programs of teacher 
preparation. All through the conference there wasconsiderableem- 
phasis on the importance of the school for the deaf and its faculty a 
an integral part of the teacher preparation program. These. progra 
must be E fully cooperative efforts between the col] 
the practice school involved. Schools for the deaf which are Pf^tici 
pating in teacher training programs may legitimately request reimbursement 
for their services and for those of staff members involved* 
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There has been so much discussion pro and con about the Conference^ 
responsibility for continuing its program of teacher certification and 
approval of teacher education programs I feel it is appropriate to record 
my views here® . * \ 

About 40 years ago educators of the deaf .recognized the increasing 
need for minimum national standards of preparation and certification for 
teachers of the deaf® By agreement the A* G® Bell Association and the 
American Instructors of the Deaf delegated this responsibility to the 
Conference of Executives and our program was established in 1931® Since 
that time the Conference has exerted a great and continuing influence 
on programs of teacher preparation and certification in the area of the 
deaf® At the time the Conference undertook this responsibility there 
was little interest in establishing minimum standards for teachers of 
the deaf outside of our own profession® Few colleges or universities 
had training programs in this area and few states had a license for a 
teacher of the deaf® 

Since 1931 Conference standards have been revised upward several 
times® The Conference has also branched out to grant separate certi- 
ficates to teachers qualified in vocational areas; and stimulated by 
the program of Leadership Training in the Area of the Deaf at San 
Fernando Valley State College* the Teacher Training and Certification 
Committee has* since the Salem meeting in 1961 been at work on a 
certification plan for supervisory and administrative personnel® The 
committee will undoubtedly repox^t on the status of this plan during 
our meeting this week® The vocational certificate has been long needed 
and strengthens our whole certification program® Difficulty seems to 
confront us in establishing realistic standards for administrative 
personnel* Among other difficulties the duties and responsibilities 
of the executive head vary so from school to school® 

v . 

With a profession as small as ours in numbers* but one where the 

teacher preparation centers and schools are so geographically remote* 
it is essential that there be an accepted standard of reference for 
teacher preparation® The Conference certificate serves this purpose 
and has been effective® Conference standards are generally understood 
and accepted by those who prepare teachers of the deaf and particularly 
by those who employ them® Standards have generally been as high as the 
law of supply and demand will permit and still allow us to stay in touch 
with reality® Many state licensing commissions have adopted the Con- 
ference plan; others have set up certification plans of their own using 
Conference requirements as a pattern# Just last week I had a letter 
from the Personnel Department of one of our larger states# I quote 
from the first paragraph* "We have used your, certification standards 
as a part of our requirements for the different levels of teaching 
positions® In order to keep our standards on a par with those of your 
organization we would appreciate it if you would supply us w:‘ the. 
following informations" Despite this general acceptance some individuals 
and a few organizations have been critical of the Conference certification 
program® No one has yet qome up with a better program or with one as 
widely understood and accepted® As long as teachers from the new training 
centers accept positions in states other than those where they have trained* 
their prospective employers— the executive heads of schools for the deaf- 
wili want a familiar standard of reference ’in determining minimum qualifi- 
cations of applicants® 
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It has been suggested that the American Instructors of the Deaf, as a 
professional organization of teachers, should assume responsibility for a 
' program of teacher certification as do ccher professsional organizations in 
their fields — medicine, psychology, etc* This is not feasible as the 
AID is not actuallv a professional organization. Any person employed ^s a 
teacher of the deaf is qualified for membership. To be truly professional 
the AID would have to establish qualifications for membership based on 
professional preparation rather than on employment status. 

It has also been suggested that the Council on Education of the Deaf, 

t CED, assume responsibility for teacher certification. This is an area 
where our three educational organizations have cooperated for years. As 
pointed out above the Conference undertook the teacher training and certi- 
; fication program more than 30 years ago by agreement with the A. G. Bell 
Association and the .AID. It is unlikely that the three organizations 
through CED could improve on the present arrangement. Moreover, our member- 
ships are so overlapping that the views of ail are constantly before 
Howard Quigley and his committee. 

We want to stay abreast of the times, use the new ideas and programs 
with which we come in contact, and continue to up-grade our certification 
requirements. Recent technological and educational developments have 
served to increase the volume of knowledge to be assimilated by pro* 
spective teachers. As a result our programs need to take a look at this. 
Tnere are many things which can be gained from association with programs 
for preparing psychologists , audiologists , teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded and other professional personnel. Some of this knowledge needs 
to be included in programs for preparing teachers of the deaf to assure 
well-rounded teachers, teachers who can function effectively in a variety 
of situations and with children of diverse abilities and problems. 

The Conference is likely to remain in the teacher training and 
certification picture for some time to come until some other plan as 
effective and as widely accepted can be developed and implemented. 

' Until then we want our program to be the best it is possible to develop. 

Then, when some other organization is better prepared to operate the 
! program or can do so as effectively as the Conference, we will happily 
turn over our responsibilities in this area and devote our time and 
energies to our many other problems. 
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STEPS IN SELECTING AND TRAINING HOUSEPARENTS 

AND 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TEXAS PLAN 

Several days ago a lady approached my secretary and asked to 
see the Child Guidance Supervisor. I overheard her say? "I 
want a job as houseparent and I am ready to start work today. " 
Later, I learned tnat this person knew nothing about the deaf; 
had no knowledge of child development? had never been around 
an institution, and had no training, whatsoever, fcr the work 
she was asking for. 

Too often, it happens that people have the idea that training 
and preparation for this exceedingly important position arc 
not necessary. The concept in the minds of many is that any- 
one can be a houseparent. I am sure that many of us have been 
guilty of employing people who had this concept and we soon 
found that we ha^ "Herders" rather than houseparents . 

Selection of individuals to live with deaf children is of the 
importance. A person may be of the highest character 
and come most highly recommended and yet may not be a suitable 
person to be a houseparent. He must possess certain indefin- 
able, indescrible, almost indiscernible characteristics in his 
personality. That something must be present which causes chil- 
dren to react and respond to him in a natural and normal manner. 

Obviously, this type of person is not too numerous in our so- 
ciety. 

If a person has these qualities, he more than likely was born 
with them and ther certainly would not be a sufficient number 
of this type to supply the needs of schools for the deaf. 

Since this is true, the persons best suited for the position 
should be chosen and given proper training which. will enable 
them to do the best job possible. 

The Need For Training 

It is possibly true that a great majority of the people who 
apply to schools for the deaf for houseparent positions do not 
have an education beyond a high school diploma and many have 
less. Even in those states where this condition is not true 
and the applicants do have college degrees, many have not 
taken the courses in college which would lead to knowledge and 
understanding of child growth, child development, and manage- 
ment. This condition imposes a heavy responsibility of train- 
ing on those of us in the area of the education of the deaf. 
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It has been sai!! that training of children outside of school 
is just as important, or more so, than the training they 
receive during school hours. School systems and officials 
demand well educated and highly skilled teachers for academic 
education so it is logical that the best training possible 
should be made available to prospective houseparents • This 
training should be required either before they are given a 
position or on an in-service basis. 

The Importance Of Training 

Of course, a college degree is desirable but this cannot be 
required unless a commensurate salary scale is available. 

It is advocated that high standards of training be set and 
that houseparent salaries and qualifications for a position 
be on the same basis as that of teachers. Movement in this 
direction is making progress but the fact remains that many 
schools are not yet in position to pay the price. The only 
course open to them, then, is to strive to up grade their 
standards, requirements, and salaries as rapidly and as high 
as possible. 

The certification requirements for dormitory houseparents 
recently presented by the Committee on Dormitory Counselors, 
reflects the gradual growth from a low to a high requirement 
standard. In order to be certified by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf under this plan, 
a candidate must have at least a high school diploma. In ad- 
dition, he must have credit in certain specified courses which 
give him definite training in the area of child growth and 
development. 

The Certification Committee is to be congratulated on this very 
excellent plan which it has developed. It is real contribu- 
tion to the profession of the education of the deaf, it will 
be an incentive, not only for new people coming into the pro- 
fession, but also to those already employed and working. This 
document has already created interest unong our houseparents 
and staff and in a few years, will result in a better prepared 
and better educated houseparent group. Well trained house- 
parents is a must. Without it the academic, vocational, and 
social goals and aims of any school will not be attained. 

How Much And What Kind Of Training 

An enthusiastic determination for well trained houseparents is 
laudable but a word of caution seems in order. The question 
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arises of just what sort of training programs are the most 
desirable and who will direct them? 

College and university courses are excellent. Summer programs 
and workshops which have been proposed, and some which have 
been in existence for several years, are to be commended and 
supported. Any good training which has as its goal, good 
group child care, carries a great impact and will do much 
good. However, the fact remains that training courses of this 
nature must necessarily be of a broad and general nature. They 
must be so orientated as to cover the whole field of super- 
vision. The courses must be of a nature to provide the student 
with a background sufficiently broad that he can fit into any 
school situation in any state. 

These programs are good but they are not sufficient. They 
must be supplemented and extended by good in-service training. 
Every residential school for the deaf must have an on-going 
program of this kind. A well organized, well directed, dynamic 
course in the school will vitalize and make real the general 
training that has been presented. Principles learned in train- 
ing, take on real meaning to the houseparent when he finds him- 
self faced with the problems of everyday living in his dormi- 
tory or cottage. 

This training activity must be continuous from month to month 
and year to year. It must concern itself with children of a 
particular school. It must be specific and it must be of such 
nature that every houseparent is kept on the alert and "on his 
toes" so to speak. It must make houseparents alert to the 
specific needs of every child under his supervision? not just 
his physical needs but his spiritual, mental, and emotional 
needs as well. The training must be real. It must assist in 
solving every day problems which arise. The training must be 
direct and alive. It must not be too narrow in scope and the 
houseparents themselves must participate. It must be thought 
provoking and vibrant. 

A good example of participation by the houseparents is the 
"Code Of Ethics" recently developed by the houseparents of 
the Texas School. This project grew out of the training pro- 
gram and was conceived, arranged, and accepted by the house- 
parents themselves. Each one wrote what he thought should be 
placed in the Code, and then meetings were held. After long 
consideration by the group and after numerous changes, the 
following "Code Of Ethics" was accepted. The group exper- 
ienced a feeling of satisfaction and gratification because the 
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members had done something themselves. The document will have 
greater meaning for them because it was of their own making. 

A Code Of Ethics 

As a houseparent at the Texas School for the Deaf, I accept 
this Code of Ethics and subscribe to the following: 

Personal qualifications j 

I respect myself as a person, having worth, dignity and 
integrity. 

I set a good example for my children in attitude and 
personal appearance. 

I am flexible in my thinking, in my acceptance of new 
ideas and in my ability to make changes. 

I am enthusiastic in my work and keep in min3 the impor- 
tance of patience, compassion and a sense of humor. 

I analyze my strengths and limitations and I strive to 
gain more knowledge and understanding of human behavior. | 

I undertake the care of children for the contribution I 
can make rather than expecting the job to fulfill my own 
emotional needs. 

I maintain outside contacts and resist the tendency to 
become institutionalized and narrow in my interests, for 
my children need to learn from me life at its fullest 
rather than life only within the School. 

Ability to accept and work within the structure and the 
limitations of the School 

I accept the goals of the School and its ways of working 
as my own. 

I recognize and respect the proper channels of adminis- 
tration and use this avenue for discussion of practice 
and philosophy. 

I show consideration to the School in matters such as the / 
handling of emergencies, leaves and resignation. / 
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I understand the purpose of supervision and use it con- 
structively. 

Ability to work cooperatively with other houseparents and 
staff members 

I am aware of my role in cottage management and I carry 
out my responsibility for supervising personnel in my 
own cottage. 

I assume my share of the responsibility for maintaining 
good relationships with all personnel of the School. 

Knowledge of basic behavior patterns and the ability to use 
this knowledge constructively in every day relationships 
with children 

I study the background information and I observe the 
child and his family to acquire a better understanding 
of his individual needs. 

I understand my role in the care of other people's chil- 
dren and because I recognize the importance of the 
parent-child relationship, I demonstrate my acceptance 
of the child and his family. 

I am fair to each child in my group. 

I use the positive behavior of the child to build good 
habit patterns. 

I respect each child's point of view and cherish the 
trust and confidence he places in me. 

I ENJOY MY CHILDREN! 

Date . Name_ 



A good in-service training program will depend on the director 
of child life in the school. That person must possess all the 
qualities necessary for a good houseparent plus the qualities 
of leadership, initiative, insight and the ability to see that 
the training program has the qualities of being effective. He 
must set the tone and pace. The success of the program will 
depend upon the energy, sincerity, and enthusiasm of the 
leader. He is the dynamo, the battery charger, or the "whip 
hand," if you please, who brings about results. He must also 
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have an enormous amount of stick-to-itiveness and great 
courage • 

To sum up the above remarks , I have tried to point out that 
characteristics which are r^cessary to make a good house- 
parent are; 

1. The right kind of individual to begin with* 

2, Good general training and proper courses in 
child psychology , growth, and development. 

3* Excellent and complete training is a must* 

4* There is a strong movement toward raising 
requirements and standards* 

5. Training must be continuous and every resi- 
dential school for the deaf must have an 
in-service training program. 

6. General training is good but an on-the-job, 
in-service training program is the only way 
to make it effective and meaningful. 

The Texas Plan 

The remarks, thus far, have been of a general nat u re* The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to a specific plan of 
which I have intimate knowledge, namely; the Texas Program* 

It is not our intention to present it as one to follow but 
merely as a suggestion and one through which we have gained 
some measure of success • 

Mention should be made that Texas is not one of those states 
where it is easy to employ houseparents who have high educa- 
tional standards and where there is a salary schedule com- 
mensurate to high attainments* Much progress has been made 
in this direction in the last several years but there still 
remains a long way to go. 



In order that some understanding of the scope of the operation 
may be understood, the following facts may be of assistance: 
The Texas School has approximately 450 students in residence* 
There are 53 houseparents supervising children from age 6-21, 
living in 22 cottages and one dormitory, which accommodates 
64 large boys, of these 53 houseparents, 4 have a college 
degree, 20 have a high school diploma and the others have 
from tw< to three years of high school credit. Directing and 
supervising these houseparents are a Child Guidance Supervisor, 
and two Directors of Cottage Life and, of course, the Superin- 
tendent is quite heavily involved from time to time. 
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